

SEE THESE INCREDIBLE SCENES 
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ABOVE: Kathryn Grant Crosby and Kerwin Mathews, photographed during an appearance on Bob Wilkins’ (center) “Creature 
Features” show on KTVU, channel 2, in Oakland, California. Kathy Crosby now hosts her own early morning talk show on KPIX, 
channel 5, in San Francisco, and Kerwin Mathews, between movie assignments (his latest film, NIGHTMARE IN BLOOD, is 
scheduled for release this fall), manages a shop specializing in the selling of antiques (!). 
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Photograph by John McKenzie, courtesy of Bob Wilkins. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to the second issue of CLOSEUP magazine, "Devoted to the 
World of Stop-Motion Animation". This edition begins our lengthy 
coverage of The Puppet Films, a very special branch of dimensional 
animation that has unjustly been neglected down through the years. Unlike 
the Harryhausen-Dynamation type of film which combines stop-motion 
techniques with live action footage in order to provide a special visual 
effect, puppet films deal with pure tabletop artistry. Most of this work is a 
treat to behold; the figures are stylized and are often placed in elaborate 
miniature settings, resulting in a wonderful fantasy universe where fairy 
tales are realized and figures move with a strange life-force. In presenting a 
gallery of interviews with a group of artists and technicians, many facts and 
anecdotes were revealed which should delight our readership. 

When research was started on this issue, many sources were 
consulted. . . One name that kept appearing was that of Michael 
Myerberg, who had been previously known only for his full length version 
of Engelbert Humperdinck's HANSEL AND GRETEL. Further interviews 
and investigation brought into view a career, over two decades of which 
were devoted to the development of a proposed series of imaginative 
stop-motion films. Myerberg's "Kinemins” (a contraction for 
Kinetic-mannequins, or movable figure ), were to be used exclusively for 
these productions. Much to our surprise, the armatures for these puppets 
were among the most sophisticated in the history of the art. 



HANSEL AND GRETEL was surely the most elaborate puppet film 
ever made. In that regard, perhaps Myerberg should be referred to as the 
"P.T. Barnum" of the stop-motion world. While many of the claims made 
for his animated "actors" were generally inflated, he was a master 
showman and any exaggerated bits of publicity were designed to further 
his projects to completion. But he failed in the end. . . Many of his 
innovative ideas and years of constant perseverance proved to be futile; and 
due to a lack of financial backing, he was forced to abandon his ideas for 
more practical down to earth projects. 

Michael Myerberg passed away two years ago. This issue is dedicated to 
his memory. 

Future issues are now in preparation. We are temporarily leaving our 
Puppet Films coverage with CLOSEUP number three in order to devote it 
to that Ape of Apes: KING KONG. Issue number four will concentrate on 
the European puppet animators. Much of it will deal with George Pal and 
his Puppetoons, Czech puppet master Jiri Trnka, and the remarkable early 
efforts of Russia's Ladislas Starevitch. 

Thanks for your support. We urge constructive feedback. 

The Editors 
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Born in Russia, near Kiev, Lou Bunin received his early art training at the Chicago Art Institute, and later on, at the Academie de la Grande Chaumiere 
in France, with the sculptor Bourdelle. Returning to America in 1930, a one-man show of his paintings and sculptures at the Younge Gallery of Chicago 
was followed by a year in Mexico as assistant to the painter Diego Rivera. 

In collaboration with the author Meyer Levin, he started a marionette theater in Chicago, and among their first successes were versions of Eugene 
O'lMe ill's THE HAIRY APE (portions of which were filmed by Paramount Pictures and incorporated into a Paramount newsreel), and Marlowe's DOC- 
TOR FAUSTUS. 

Discovering the world of "stringless" marionettes, Mr. Bunin's first color stop-motion puppet film was PETROLEUM PETE AND HIS COUSINS, a 
30-minute movie commissioned by a petroleum concern, which was shown in connection with the 1938-39 New York World's Fair. During the second 
World War, another short film was made, BURY THE AXIS, which contained satirical caricatures of Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. 

In 1942, Mr. Bunin traveled to Hollywood, where he worked for many top studios (Paramount, Warner Brothers, and Universal), doing animated 
inserts and special effects. In 1943, Mr. Bunin moved to yet another studio, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, for whom he produced a several-minutes-long pro- 
logue for their star-studded feature, THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, in addition to still more animated inserts and special effects. 

Mr. Bunin next voyaged to Europe, where he found the necessary backing money and production facilities needed to complete his feature-length 
version of the classic ALICE IN WONDERLAND. In the years that followed, many, many filmed works came forth from Mr. Bunin's talented hands . . . 
Short subjects (among them COURTING SONGS. OLDEBANGUM, the MIKE THE MAGICAT series of pilots (THE CAT AND THE SPHINX, THE 
DINGO DOG AND THE KANGAROO, and THE SLY RABBIT AND HOW HE GOT LONG EARS), HOMER THE HORSE WHO COULDN'T TALK, 
etc.), industrial films (for Chrysler Motors, A&P, Union Carbide Company, etc.), and hundreds and hundreds of television commercials for every conceiva- 
ble type of product. 

Now in his late sixties, an accomplished painter, sculptor, and filmmaker, Mr. Bunin is once again setting his sights on a feature-length film project, 
HIGH WATER AT CAT FISH BEND, which is discussed in the interview below. 

Interview conducted by David Prestone and Paul Mandell. 


CLOSE UP: It's a shame that your short subjects 
and feature film work aren't more available for 
viewing. / recall seeing your film of ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND on television when / was much 
younger. That's probably your most famous work. 

LOU BUNIN: My version of ALICE hasn't been 
on TV for the past few years. It's been in the ware- 
house, because of technical difficulties, but it's 
now being released again. The color has been cor- 
rected . . . We shot everything in Technicolor, with 
the Rank Organization providing part of the funds, 
and talent . . . the best actors you could possibly 
get. 


CU: Of which there weren't many I As / remember 
the film, / always picture it as being 95% stop- 
motion animated. 

LB: Yes, only Alice was live, except for the pro- 
logue ... I don't think you saw the prologue on 
television. There was a story at Oxford, Christ 
Church College, where Lewis Carroll was a teacher. 
Charles Dodson was his real name, and he had a 
confrontation with Queen Victoria, who was a real 
battleaxe. He later converted her and many of the 
"Cheshire cat" type people she had surrounding her 
into characters in the ALICE story. The Queen did- 
n't like Carroll's work because he was too satiri- 
cal .. . his targets included royalty, and he made 
much criticism of the Queen in his stories. So you 
met these characters in the prologue, as live actors, 
and you would later see them as animated models— 
their voices and exaggerated characteristics carried 
over into the puppet figures. Bernice Polif ka, a bril- 
liant woman designer, did the designing of the 
whole production. And then some fine sculptors, 
Europeans, were also hired to help on the project. 

CU: When was work started on ALICE? 



LB: We started in 1949 ... It was released in '51, 
and over one million dollars was spent on it. We 
made two versions— one French and one English. I 
feel I did Lewis Carroll's ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND, while the Disney version was a sort of 
MICKEY MOUSE IN WONDERLAND. He disre- 
garded whole portions of the book, rewriting to 
suit his own needs. My version didn't make too 


ABOVE: A photograph, circa 1934, showing two of Mr. Bunin’s first stop-motion figures util- 
izing ball-and-socket joints. Mr. Bunin very quickly became disenchanted with this manner of 
armature, however (and the fact that these joints have screws which must be repeatedly tight- 
ened— a practice which is next to impossible once an outer covering of latex has been added) and 
has used an inner armature of strong woven wire for the past 40 years. At sections of the body 
where bending must occur (arms, legs, neck, etc.) the wire is wound repeatedly to add strength to 
those areas. If a section of wire should happen to break, due to overuse, an additional section of 
wire is inserted into that section of the figure and the entry point is then repaired. 
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much money, but it paid everybody back and 
made a little profit. Now that it's being re-released, 
it might do very well. 

CU: / understand that Disney attempted to hold 
up the release of your version of this film. Could 
you tell us more about this? 

LB: Disney wanted me to hold my picture in stor- 
age for three years, to let him exploit his film 
first... so that my one million dollar picture 
wouldn't benefit from the much larger advertising 
campaign he'd planned for his three million dollar 
picture. But I opened my picture first, and when 
he took me to court over this the judge threw the 
case out. He stated that since ALICE was in the 
public domain, anyone could do a version of it, 
and that there had already been four feature-length 
films of it done previously. Nearly everyone said 
that Disney’s ALICE suffered by comparison to 
mine, and that we were much truer to Carroll's ori- 
ginal story. 

CU: When / think of your work / think of " crowd 
scenes." I'm referring to the scenes in ALICE of 
the Queen's Croquet Game, and, especially, of the 
portion of the film where the screen was filled with 
dancing lobsters . . . Was that done with mirrors? 

LB: Yes. There was an endless double row of lob- 
sters going back and forth . . . but there were only 
two real lobsters! There's a weird plant they 
danced towards . . . It's always a little bit off cen- 
ter screen. This concealed the camera lens. The lens 
is a part of the design of the plant. I would move 
the two lobsters, and two mirrors facing each other 
would create rows upon rows of dancing lobsters 
into infinity. 

CU: So that crowd scene was a "fake." We know 
you were involved in the animation and production 
work on the film . . . did you have any other peo- 
ple working with you on the more technical as- 
pects, doing split screens and such? 

LB: I had two marvelous technicians from MGM 
helping— Irving Block, a matte artist, and Lloyd 
Knechtel. We made opticals in the camera. Split 
screens, multiple rewinds, traveling mattes . . . For 
example, where Alice follows the Griffin, the Grif- 
fin in real life was only about ten inches tall, but in 
the film they're the same size. They walk through 
the forest, and into the door in a big tree. Alice 
goes in front of the puppet, as, from behind, the 
camera sees her going in the doorway first, passing 
him. This was only possible with a traveling matte. 
Block and Knechtel worked with me all the way 
through the project. Without them I couldn't have 
finished it. 

There were eighty people involved in the pro- 
duction of ALICE IN WONDERLAND. All of the 
animation was done in a big studio in France. We 
had wonderful workmen making props— the Hall of 
Doors, the trees, the garden sets. A lot of them had 
to be made lifesize, too, as we had ALICE live and 
the miniatures to work with . . . The sets had to 
match as we'd go from one to the other, ALICE 
being reduced or enlarged as the story dictated. 
Fully 90% of the film was special effects. 

CU: What was the running time of the finished 
product? 



ABOVE: scenes from Lou Bunin’s 1951 production of ALICE IN WONDERLAND. The basic 
design of the characters and their clothing were based on the drawings of the artist Tenniel, 
which appeared in very early editions of Lewis Carroll’s story. 
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BELOW: Scenes from Lou Bunin’s prologue to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production of THE 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES. Illustrated are more “crowd scenes” . . . (At the extreme bottom is the 
lobby scene from the above film, in which twenty-five stop-motion puppets were manipu lated.) 




LB: Originally two hours, currently seventy-six 
minutes. 

CU: All of the footage that was cut out, was that 
all animation? 

LB: No, some of that was live action. Some slow 
spots in the prologue, etcetera. Now that the film's 
being released again, I had to re-edit it. In some 
cases it will be playing as a children's matinee, but 
in others we'll be renting the theaters for the time 
we want to run it. 

CU: Another " crowd scene " / remember vividly is 
the lobby sequence from your earlier film, THE 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, which has twenty-five pup- 
pet figures walking about . . . 

LB: Yes. That was very painstakingly done, on the 
MGM lot. Most of the people helping me were 
either Disney or Fleisher animators . . . but they 
helped only in the laying out of the scenes, and, in 
some cases, in the actual manipulation of the fig- 
ures. Their sense of timing, the understanding of 
incrementing change of positions of limbs and so 
on, was in their background training already. I gen- 
erally do the animation myself, though. There were 
twenty-five people involved in that production. 

As we filmed the sequence originally, the Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer trademark symbol, Leo the 
Lion, was the ''master of ceremonies" for these an- 
imated scenes. The big bosses soon vetoed this 
idea, however . . . they didn't want anyone messing 
around with their company's symbol. I remained at 
MGM a little longer, doing some other short effects 
things for them, and then moved on to Europe to 
begin work on ALICE. 


CU: Did you ever work with Michael Myerberg on 
anything? 

LB: Yes, I did. Myerberg brought a very interest- 
ing project to me . . . Leopold Stokowski had just 
finished FANTASIA with Walt Disney, and he was 
very unhappy about the superficial treatment and 
poor sound quality of certain of the pieces he had 
written for the film. Myerberg came to me because 
he wanted to do a production of Richard Wagner's 
THE NIBELUNGEN RING-a 14-hour production 
as originally written by Wagner— he had a synthesis 
of it brought down to a mere four hours. He got 
me very excited about it, as he wanted to do some- 
thing really rich and colorful. So we worked for 
three years on it. Now, Myerberg was Stokowski's 
manager, and this project was his introduction to 
puppetry, so he organized a little group of people 
to work very quietly in Leonia, New Jersey, de- 
veloping a score while I did the designing of the 
characters. 

Things were moving along very well, and then 
Myerberg went to California— this was way back in 
1945— to Universal Pictures in Hollywood. He sold 
the project, so they would have financed it, with 
Stokowski providing the cast— the best operatic 
voices in the world. They would record the voices 
first, and then I would design ideal characters, pro- 
ducing and directing the production to the pre- 
recorded opera. 


CU: This would be entirely puppet-animated, with 
no humans involved on the screen at all? 
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ABOVE: Alberich, the hairy gnome, who steals the Rhinemaidens gold . . . gold which, when fashioned into a ring, will give him mastery of the world. 
BELOW: Another view of Alberich from THE NIBELUNGEN RING test reel, and Don Quixote,a stop-motion figure created by Lou Bunin for a 
project in conjunction with the composer, Leopold Stokowski, which never saw final realization. 
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THE NIBELUNGEN RING (THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG) 

Beneath the surface of the Rhine river swim three Rhinemaidens, mermaid-like females, 
who are playfully frolicking and teasing one another instead of carrying out their appointed 
task— that of guarding their people's fabled treasure of gold. From a dark chasm below 
emerges Alberich of the Nibelung race, a hairy and uncouth gnome. He clambers up a rock, 
and watches with great delight the Rhinemaidens at play. At first when the females see him, 
they are horrified by his ugliness, but they soon recover sufficiently enough to mockingly 
invite him to climb higher .... The gnome tries to lovingly embrace the maidens, but all 
elude him gracefully. Luring him on still further, everytime he believes his happiness is on 
the point of being fulfilled, they break away from him again, laughing. Finally, losing his 
temper, Alberich pauses breathless foaming with rage, and shakes his clenched fist up at the 
maidens. Soon a curious sight arrests his attention. From the peak of a nearby rock comes a 
golden radiance of blinding brilliance. 

In reply to the gnome's questions, the Rhinemaidens tell him it is their people's gold 
which is shining so brightly, and that whoever fashions a Ring from this substance will be 
master of all the world's wealth. Their father has ordered them to guard the gold carefully, 
so that no robber can steal it. But the sight of the gold has brought a change over Alberich. 
Since the mermaids have scorned his affections, and since the gold will make him the master 
of the world, he chooses power over love .... Springing furiously over the rocks he clam- 
bers up to the central one, stretches his hands out, and with tremendous force wrenches the 
gold from within the rock. The dismayed females watch the gnome disappear into the 
depths, as a thick darkness descends upon the river and ail that is heard is Alberich's shrill 
and derisive laughter. 

Although the entire NIBELUNGEN RING project was storyboarded, the above is a syn- 
opsis of the only scene that was ever filmed .... Being that the entire production ran for 
fourteen hours when first presented (in four successive parts— THE RHINEGOLD, THE 
VALKYRIE, SIEGFRIED, and THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS), it is impossible for us to 
relate an entire retelling of the work in the limited space available. Suffice it to say that had 
this movie been made, such scenes as the tumultuous ride of the Valkyries (nine daughters 
whose job it is to carry the bodies of slain heroes, astride their horses, to the home of the 
Gods— Valhalla); the slaying of the ferocious venom-spewing dragon, Fafner; the riding of 
the warrior-woman Brunhilde into the flaming funeral pyre of Siegfried; and the final con- 
flagration which brings Valhalla crashing to earth, would have taxed the talent of any spe- 
cial-effects man to its limit. 


ABOVE: From BURY THE AXIS, Japan’s emperor Hirohito portrayed as a “snake in the grass.” 


LB: Yes, and the figures would have to be ex- 
tremely dramatic . . . You had giants, trolls, Fafner 
the Dragon, Siegfried— they all had to be monu- 
mental figures, with a strong sculptural quality 
about them. Anyway, the pen really was poised on 
the contract . . . Myerberg was an able salesman, 
and he had good material— a storyboard, a most en- 
thusiastic Leopold Stokowski (who would be the 
key figure to the movie company) . . . except that 
while the pen was poised, an executive in the com- 
pany said, "There's only one thing that bothers me 
about this whole business . . . this Hitler gang is 
crazy about Wagner and his operas . . ." And some- 
one else said, "You know, you've got a point 
there . . So the thing was never signed, and then 
the U.S.A. got deeply into the war, so all of our 
plans were completely brushed aside. 

Myerberg later contacted me, asking if I'd like 
to work on his HANSEL AND GRETEL ... I did- 
n't want to, since I couldn't do it the way I would 
have liked . . . and I was heavily into other work at 
the time. 


CU: We know you've been one of the most prolif- 
ic animators for the television media. All total, 
how many commercials have you worked on, and 
can you tell us a little about some of them? 

LB: I've done at least six or seven hundred com- 
mercials. Years ago I did all of the Brylcreem A 
LITTLE DAB'LL DO YA ads. A boy and a girl and 
giant Brylcreem tubes. The lonely boy with unruly 
hair puts some Brylcreem on, and all the girls come 
flocking. Doeskin tissues ... I did a series of those 
where a little deer would leap about. 

CU: Was the deer aerially braced? 

LB: No. It was done on a mirror arrangement, on 
a slide of glass. The camera was overhead, or else 
shooting through the eye of a mirror so that you'd 
have aerial effects without strings or other visible 
means. 

CU: / can remember a very early thing you did, 
that I used to see on the CBS network . . . MR. 
LOO KIT, a court jester-type character that would 
open that channel's shows. 

LB: Yes, I did over 1 00 of those . . . but they were 
rarely seen in New York. They were station-iden- 
tification spots, promoting various shows . . . the 
jester ribbed their own programs . . . But they were 
shown only in unscheduled and unsold time, and 
New York didn't have any of that. But they were 
seen nationally. I made many other puppet things 
for agencies. One was Ford's LITTLE FELLOW. 
All he did was to run past scenery, block after 
' block after block at a hell of a clip ... a four-frame 
step, and you know how fast that is ... in some su- 
burban town like Westchester. He was running 
home to get money to buy a Ford car. 

CU: Was this a fully armatu red puppet? 

LB: No. It was made of rubber, and had a woven 
wire armature . . . but he was made to run, his coat 
flying, pumping furiously with his skinny arms and 
legs, and passing small suburban stores. 

CU: Was this nationally seen, or just in certain 
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areas? care for school children. Another one in this series onstrates how strong teeth can be by chopping 

was MAXWELL, BOY EXPLORER-he explored a down a tree in no time . . . You can't do that un- 

LB: Yes, it was national, I believe... I also made jungle learning about teeth— and still another, THE less you have healthy gums and teethl For the 

a series of films for the American Dental Associa- BEAVER'S TALE, had a beaver instructing a little 1939 New York World's Fair, I did an insecticide 

tion about the LAND OF NO DE KAY, on dental boy as to why he should go to the dentist. He dem- film, for the Petroleum Industry show. This little 



ABOVE: The CBS television network’s court jester character, MR. LOO KIT; the boy from Mr. Bunin’s A LITTLE DAB’LL DO YA series for Brylcreem; 
and the “shirt grabber” (who puts wrinkles in everyone’s clothing) designed and animated for Van Heusen shirts. BELOW: Characters from the animated 
prologue to THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES ; and the bug from PETROLEUM PETE AND HIS COUSINS. 




Watch closely as a one piece, seamless, “animated sculpture” horse is 
made. First the animal is modelled in full detail in clay or wax. Accent 
in modelling is on bone and muscle as well as “character” of horse. 



Then a plaster of paris matrix or mold is made on the modelled 
horse. To capture all the detail of the original model, it’s best to 
use a three or four piece mold. Any sculptor can explain process. 
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bug came cutting a swath out of a leaf, and the oil 
insecticide stopped it. He rolled over and died, 
clutching his stomach. I've done many, many oth- 
ers. Ones for Shell Oil, marching letters with gas 
pumps . . . endless cigarette ads, Canada Dry soda— 
with a girl dancing and tfcje bottles following her 
steps. My last very successful commercial work was 
done for the Doyle, Dane, Bernbach agency. The 
SCHULTZ AND DOOLEY talking beermug charac- 
ters, done for Utica Club Beer. I did at least 60 of 
those, and Lee Howard helped on them. But again, 
the product isn't sold in the New York area, so you 
probably haven't seen them. I hide from the agen- 
cies now, as I don't want to do any more commer- 
cials. I have a big feature film project I’m working 
on, of a beautifully satirical story by a living au- 
thor— HIGH WATER AT CAT FISH BEND, by 
Ben Lucien Burman. I've already raised some of 
the money needed, the script is done, and it's been 
storyboarded. It's a very contemporary story about 
animals who are parodies of people. The animals, 
who ordinarily would annihilate each other when 
placed side by side— such as a fox and a rabbit, or a 
black snake and a frog— are a cross-section of hu- 
manity. The five principle characters— the pessimist 
(the frog), the fainting, frightened person (the rab- 
bit), the square leader (the raccoon), the super 
salesman (the fox), and the apologizer (the black 
snake)— are all on a leaky shanty-boat, traveling 
down the Mississippi River in the worst flood in 
that river's history. The river is sixty miles wide, 
and the current is carrying them to the Gulf of 
Mexico. If they don't get off they'll be engulfed, 
drowned. It's a very challenging technical thing, 
and it will be a combination of live action, stop- 
motion, and cel animation. 

CU: Well, Mr. Bunin, we wish you the best of luck 
on this project, and, with your permission, we'd 
like to keep our readers informed as to your prog- 
ress with it. END 

Those readers wishing to view some of Mr. Bunin's 
work should be advised that many of his short sub- 
jects are available for rental through PUNCH 
FILMS, INC. Write to this company at: P.O. Box 
Q, New York, N.Y. 10011, and ask for a copy of 
their brochure of films. 


LOU BUNIN'S 

PROCEDURE FOR CASTING A PUPPET OR FORM FOR STOP-MOTION ANIMATION USE 


1. Sculpt your figure in clay or wax, placing emphasis on the figure's basic character. The sculp- 
ture need not be completely finished at this time. 

2. Construct a plaster of paris mold over the sculpture mentioned above, in two to four pieces 
depending on your model's complexity. (Editor's note: See CINEMAGIC magazine for tips on how 
to make a basic plaster mold.) 

3. Remove your clay or wax sculpture from the now-hardened mold. Clean the mold completely 
of any residue remaining from the sculpture. Wire or tie all pieces of the mold back together care- 
fully. Pour soap or oil into the mold, to provide its interior with a non-stickable surface. 

4. Pour soap or oil out. Then pour hot wax into the mold until it is slightly overfilled. Allow the 
wax-filled mold to stand and cool. (Five to seven minutes, at normal room temperature.) Pour the 
liquid center of wax out of the mold, leaving a "skin" of wax about 1 /8-inch thick on the mold's 
inner surface. Place the entire mold in the refrigerator, allowing it to cool off further. 

5. Remove the plaster of paris mold. A hollow hard wax positive form, like the clay or wax origin- 
al, will be ready for the next step. 

6. Finish sculpting this hard wax positive to obtain the finest detailing required. Make sure the 
positive's surface is smooth and polished. 

7. Prepare an armature for your figure, testing it for correctness of size by placing it in your plas- 
ter mold. 

8. Make a second plaster of paris mold, this time over the finished hard wax positive. The mold 
must be in no more than two pieces. When mold is dry, warm the wax positive and remove it. (Do 
not melt the wax out! The mold must be clean and porous.) 

9. Fit your armature into the second plaster of paris mold. Wire or tie the two mold pieces togeth- 
er securely. Pour liquid self-vulcanizing latex into the mold. Let stand three or four minutes, then 
pour out excess latex. Again, a "skin" of latex will remain. Allow this to dry still inside the mold 
(via evaporation) for about an hour. 

10. A soft polyurethane filler, injected into the mold with a baker's syringe, will complete con- 
struction of the model, allowing only for the final painting and costuming of the figure or form to 
give you a finished stop-motion puppet. 

The Dow Chemical Company, Goodrich Rubber Company, and others make and sell ingredients 
for lightweight soft flexible foamed rubber or polyurethane in a base material and foaming agent. 

Experimentation and practice are essential . . . Many factors are involved, but results make all 
efforts extremely worthwhile! 



When the mold has set, it is pulled 
from the model. The pieces are then 
re-assembled and tied for casting. 


Rubber is poured or pressed into the 
mold. Vulcanize and remove the sections 
and voila! You have a rubber horse. 


Mechanical parts for specific move- 
ments are then placed within the pup- 
pet, and then final details are applied. 




For film animation, puppets 
are shot in varied poses. Pho- 
tos of Bunin Bros, at work. 
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Working out of his New York-based Animated Productions of America studio, Lee Howard has been responsible for a great many television commer- 
cials (the expanding and contracting antihistamine container for Neo-Senephren, the Bowmar Brain hand calculator ad— in which a puppet figure gradual- 
ly is transformed into a human actor, etc.), the undersea effects work for 20th Century-Fox's THE NEPTUNE FACTOR, and is currently at work on a 
science fiction feature film tentatively entitled THE NOVA CONDITION. (Due to space limitations, this interview (a small section of a longer talk) must 
deal only with the short period of time during which Mr. Howard worked as an assistant to Lou Bunin.) 


CLOSE UP: Can you tell us a little about your 
association with Lou Bunin? 

LEE HOWARD: I worked with Lou Bunin in 
1961-62, somewhere around there ... He was 
originally situated in a small studio on 55th 
Street in New York, but he decided to move to 
larger quarters on 5th Avenue, a studio he 
named PUNCH FILMS. I helped in the moving 
process. Lou had hundreds and hundreds of the 
stop-motion figures that were made for his 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND feature, and each 
one was packed away in its own little box. I 
worked with Lou on a couple of television com- 
mercials, and also on a few pilot films for pro- 
posed TV series ... one of these was MIKE, 
THE MAG I CAT. Jean Dixon, the famous as- 
trologer, has a cat named Mike, and I think that 
Jean wrote this series about that cat. We did 
about four episodes, designed, built, and ani- 
mated some rather involved things that were 
great fun to do! 

We did some beautiful pieces of sculp- 
ture... a chap named Mitch Fields built a 
Sphinx about four feet long. One of the MIKE, 
THE MAGICAT episodes concerned this 
Sphinx. If you know the Sphinx, and you know 


where it's situated, you know that it's in the 
Egyptian desert facing West, and behind it 
flows the Nile. MIKE came upon the scene, and 
found the Sphinx in a very lonely, forlorn 
mood ... so MIKE worked some sort of magic, 
whereby he turned the Sphinx around so that it 
could watch all of the boats and activity taking 
place on the Nile River behind it. 

CU: Were both MIKE and the Sphinx stop- 
motion figures? 

LH: MIKE was, but the Sphinx was a sculpture 
that was not animated other than it ro- 
tated . . . but its rotation was a very compli- 
cated thing. We wanted to view what the 
Sphinx saw, and in doing this, we had to build a 
very complicated circular geared dolly track, on 
a giant twenty-five-foot circle. I did the engin- 
eering on it, and we used mechanical elevator 
columns, very similar to the type you see in 
lifts for cars. These things opened up into three 
or four sections like a telescope. Weighing 
about four hundred pounds, they were mount- 
ed, along with the camera, on a dolly that fol- 
lowed a circular track, so that when the camera 
started you could follow the Sphinx as he 


turned around and saw the Nile. 

CU: So this was a full-scale mechanical effect, 
in combination with the animated puppets. Was 
the MIKE puppet moving while this was going 
on, or was he in a static position? 


LH: Oh yes, he was moving too. We had to 
make increment moves of the camera in the 
curved track, increment moves of the Sphinx, 
and increment moves of MIKE and the boats 
going down the Nile. The Sphinx was a rigid 
plastiline sculpture, but it was moved per frame 
in a turning motion, in these scenes. 

CU: How long did this series last? 

LH: I don't know that the series was ever 
done. We did the four pilots, but PUNCH 
FILMS was dissolved after that, and Lou went 
off to Europe for about six months. I soon 
opened my own studio and began doing anima- 
tion myself. 

CU: Can you tell us about some of the other 
projects you did with Lou? 
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LH: In one interesting series of commercials, 
we did some stop-motion animation of cut-out 
Egyptian hieroglyphic figures ... I remember 
vividly, cutting out and animating these figures 
on a very strange sort of animation stand. Lou 
had designed a brilliant method of shooting 
horizontally. Instead of an animation stand 
which raises the camera up above you, Lou de- 
signed this stage which was a glass-topped table, 
and right on the edge of the table was a forty- 
five-degree angle mirror, so if a camera shot in- 
to it it shot straight down. Anything you laid 
on the glass appeared to be floating in the air. 
With this, we animated these flat cut-out fig- 
ures ... as a matter of fact, we had someone 
who was an authority on Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, a gal named Ruby Fox, design them. These 
were jointed and animated flat and the back- 
grounds were twelve or fourteen feet long, and 
both figures and background were lying flat on 
the glass surface. In this case it was all opaque, 
you couldn't see through it, but in other cases 
the stand could be used with a number of layers 
of glass to get a multiplane effect. At any rate, 
the camera could shoot horizontally, hit the 
forty-five-degree angle mirror, and look straight 
down to photograph anything laying flat on the 
tabletop. There were many advantages to work- 
ing that way. The camera is always near at 
hand, tracking in or out is very easy, and in- 
stead of having to mount things to the table, 
gravity does the job for you. 

CU: l/Ve were talking about Lou Bunin’s ver- 
sion of ALICE IN WONDERLAND before. 
What do you think of his film, as compared to 
the many other ALICEs that have been made? 

LH: I think his film is the best treatment of 
that story that's ever been done! If you look 
closely at the book, you'll find that it's basic- 
ally a nightmare . . . it's frightening, it's provoc- 
ative, and its humor is based in great satirizing 
of Victorian morals and codes . . . Lou's designs 
for the characters were very faithful to the 
drawings of Tenniel. He went off and did in- 
credibly lovely sculptures of the figures. I'm 
very familiar with most of them, as I've handled 


them, packed them away, looked at them, and, "Hey! What can I do to improve them?" and to 

as a young animator, I could think of nothing this day I still don't think I could possibly im- 

more than (as most young animators do), prove on what he'd done .. . END 



ABOVE, TOP: Mike the Magicat and the Sphinx sculpture from THE CAT AND THE SPHINX. (This photograph was taken before actual filming began, 
as the backdrop has not been completely painted, and a blanket is being used to simulate desert sand dunes). MIDDLE: A technician works on one of the 
hundreds of clay character sculptures executed for ALICE IN WONDERLAND. BOTTOM: The finished animation figures, cast in latex with woven wire 
armatures. 



Interview conducted by Paul MandelL 
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Born in Stratford, Connecticut, Don Sahlin (say— leen) was introduced to the world of marionettes at age eleven, when he saw a production of HANS 
BRINKER AND THE SILVER SKATES by the New York Marionette Guild. 

Joining the PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA organization, he was soon inundating many of that group's members with letters of inquiry as to the correct 
method of constructing and performing marionette shows. This correspondence brought Don an offer from Rufus Rose (who, several years later, was to 
create all of the figures for the HOWDY DOODY televison show) to spend several weekends with Rose and his wife as an apprentice. In 1946, Don started 
another apprenticeship of many years standing when he began working with Martin and August Stevens, who performed sophisticated marionette dramas 
of subjects like Macbeth, Cleopatra, and Joan of Arc. 

A stint of Summer Stock in Rhode Island followed, when Don felt he would try his hand at the acting profession, but he soon became disenchanted 
with this form of theater work. In 1949, Don traveled to Hollywood, where he worked with puppeteerist Bob Baker, doing party shows for many of the 
movie stars there. 

Don then returned home to perform a show of his own designing, SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, which played around the Connecticut area. 
Later jobs involved working with very large puppets accompanied by a symphonic orchestra, Chinese shadow plays, and, in 1950, a marionette version of 
the LAND OF OZ stories that Burr Tilstrom was preparing as a television pilot. Working for a year on this project, Don was then drafted into the army. 


CLOSEUP: How did you first get involved with 
stop-motion animation? 

DON SAHLIN: When I got out of the Army in 
1953, I had heard that Michael Myerberg was look- 
ing for puppeteers to work on HANSEL & GRET- 
EL. For some reason, he thought that puppeteers 
would make better animators than (stop-motion) 
animators! I was interviewed and got the job. I had 
to then go through a three-week training period 
with Myerberg in order to better acclimate myself 
with stop-motion. It was a very bizarre setup. 

CU: Do you recall who sculpted the puppets? 

DS: A man by the name of Jim Sommers did the 
sculpturing. As I recall, they had a special machine 
shop where all the armatures were constructed. I'd 
give anything to own one of those armatures now. 
They were pieces of art. 

CU: Were they all ball-socket in construction? 

DS: They were, but you'd press levers, which was 
really interesting. If you wanted to move the thigh, 
for instance, you'd press a little lever near the thigh 
area which would release it for a tiny movement. 
Removing pressure from the lever would freeze the 
puppet in position. As you may know, they were 
all held on the stage with electromagnets. 

CU: Could you elaborate on how that was done? 
It's interesting that Myerberg used that method of 
support as opposed to the tie-downs used by to- 
day's animators . . . 


DS: The base of the stage was all metal, and they 
had these strong electromagnets underneath. The 
puppets really clomped down on them. Of course, 
we'd have to break the electromagnetic field in or- 
der to move the legs to their next position. One 
night, as I remember, we were working on a very 
hard scene. Myerberg had a twenty-four-hour shift 
there, and the animation varied so greatly because 
people would come in and start animating where 
the day-shift had left off! We went out to dinner, 
and somehow, somebody had hooked the electro- 
magnets into the main power source. Naturally, we 
killed all the lights as we went out. As we pulled 
the switch, we heard a series of plops. All the pup- 
pets had fallen over! We had to start the whole 
thing all over again! I quit twice on that film ... I 
never got screen credit, because I quit before it 
ended. 

RIGHT : Joe Horstman and Don Sahlin animating 
Suzy the goose and Gingy the bear. The huge 
HANSEL AND GRETEL sets were ribbed with a 
network of camouflaged trap doors to better facili- 
tate the actual stop-motion work. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
(synopsis) 

On the edge of a great and mysterious forest lived a broom-maker, his wife, and their 
two children— Hansel and Gretel. So poor were they, that the children had to work endlessly 
at chores, while their parents sold brooms in the marketplace. 

One day. Hansel and Gretel, tired of their constant work, began to sing and dance with 
their pets, Suzy the goose and Gingy the bear. When their mother returned home unexpect- 
edly and saw them neglecting their work, she chased them with a stick, and in the resulting 
confusion, their only food— a pitcher of milk— was spilled. The children were sent immedi- 
ately into the forest to look for wild strawberries, so the family would not go hungry that 
night. 

Traveling deeper and deeper into the dangerous woods, the children soon found them- 
selves lost in a maze of paths and bushes. Their parents set out to find them but soon, 
tricked by Rosina Rubylips the witch, they too were lost! As night descended. Hansel and 
Gretel, wandering and stumbling, rushed headlong into the arms of Dozy, the Sandman. 

Dozy bid them rest on a bed of moss, and in their slumber they saw a rare and glorious 
vision, as angels came to watch over them. Awakening encouraged and refreshed, Gretel 
found a rose in her hand, a gift from the angels. Again, they set out to rediscover the way 
home. 

There appeared before them a wondrous cottage made of cookies and cakes and fancy 
frostings, and in front of the house was a hedge of gingerbread children. Famished, they 
began to nibble at the walls. 

Suddenly the witch appeared and, trapping Hansel, began to prepare for the feast that 
would soon follow. But Hansel succeeded in convincing the witch that he was much too 
skinny to make a meal of, so the witch decided to eat Gretel first. Gretel discovered that the 
rose given her by the angels contained the magic of "good" to combat the magic of "evil," 
and when the witch tried to maneuver her into the blazing oven. Hansel managed to free 
himself, and together they pushed the witch into the fire. With a mighty roar and rush of 
flames, the oven, the witch and the cookie house vanished! All that remained was a row of 
living children where once had stood the gingerbread hedge. 

During the celebration that followed, the father and mother appeared, and rejoiced in 
the reunion with their children. They all discovered the remains of the witch— now turned 
into gingerbread herself. Everybody marched triumphantly home, and peace was once again 
upon the forest. 



Interview conducted by Paul Mandell and David 
Prestone. 



CU: Here's a quote from the book Puppet Anima- 
tion in the Cinema: “The Kinemins used in 
HANSEL & GRETEL . . . were controlled by the 
use of electrical solenoids, and electromagnets in 
the feet ... a system which is a closely-guarded 
trade secret ..." 

DS: (Laugh) That's a lot of bunk, you know. The 
only thing "electronic" was the electromagnetic 
setup that held the puppets on the stage. Myerberg 
had a big panel upstairs where he'd use close-up 
heads that were wired to this big, blinking board. 
You'd turn knobs, but there was nothing electronic 
involved. There was simply a wire inside the 
mouth, and with a twist of a certain knob, the 
mouth would go "that way," and so on. But it was 
all manual. Anything else that was said was a big 
put-on. 

CU: A similar incident occurred with the publicity 
on Ray Harryhausen's 7TH VOYAGE OF SIN- 
BAD, where the reporters of the media were quot- 
ing the producer on how the skeleton fight was 
“electronically" controlled . . . 

DS: Nothing but press stuff, I would imagine. I'm 
glad you mentioned Harryhausen. God, I love his 
work. The one I saw recently again that I just 
adore was JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS. His 
work was absolutely superb. Classical mythology is 
such a wonderful area to explore. Why don't they 
do more things like that? 

CU: We've been asking ourselves the same ques- 
tion! 

DS: Those skeletons were frightening! You know. 
I've learned to enjoy animation more now because 
I've been away from it for so long. But it's a curi- 
ous thing. Do you remember Trnka's A MIDSUM- 
MER NIGHT'S DREAM? I saw it again and fell 
asleep through most of the whole thing! I was just 
so aware of how long it took to do each scene that 
it fatigued me . . . But it was a beautiful film. 
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ABOVE: Mildred Dunnock and Frank Rogier-the voices for the mother and father KINEMINS. 




TOP: James Summers applies makeup to an almost-finished Gretel KINEMIN. INSETS: Clay heads by sculptor Summers. ABOVE: Evil witch Rosina 
Rubylips views herself as portrayed in a pre-production sketch. (This material courtesy of Mr. Summers). 1 7 




ABOVE: The beginnings of the KINEMINS . . . incomplete sculptures of Hansel and his father. 
BELOW: Several puppet figures and a set (which predate all work expended on HANSEL AND 
GRETEL) from ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP. All sets and figures for this 
project were laid aside when work commenced on the Humperdinck musical. (For more on this, 
see pages 42 and 45.) 




The TOM THUMB marionette, created by Don Sahlin, and used only in long shots. 


CU: Getting back to HANSEL & GRETEL. Who 
actually did the camerawork on it? 

DS: That was a very strange thing. Myerberg hired 
Martin Munkasci to photograph the animation. He 
was one of the great still photographers and had 
done a lot of things with Garbo and so on. Oddly 
enough, Myerberg felt that since stop-motion was 
nothing but a series of still frames, a capable still 
photographer would be more appropriate to do the 
camerawork. It was a very strange rationale on his 
part. Martin knew virtually nothing about motion 
pictures. Fortunately, a very fine Acme camera was 
used which was simple to operate, and he would 
just line up the shots and photograph. Anyhow, we 
went nuts, going up and down opening and closing 
those trapdoors all night long, sitting under that 
stage! And those sets were gigantic. Many of the 
backdrops were paintings, but a lot of it was also 
dimensional. 

CU: We know that Myerberg isn't with us any- 
more. What became of his organization after HAN- 
SEL & GRETEL? 

DS: Myerberg had all sorts of aspirations to do 
other things, but they never materialized. I think 
his sons own the film now. 

CU: Where did you go from there? 

DS: After I left Myerberg, I was in association 
with Kermit Love, who had also worked on the 
film. We were going to do a full-length motion pic- 
ture of Beatrix Potter's TAILOR OF GLOUCEST- 
ER. It's a charming story about a tailor and a 
whole community of mice. We were going to ani- 
mate all of the mice. We had the whole thing set up 
in London . . . Robert Donat was signed to play 
the lead role and Margaret Rutherford was also cast 
for the film. We began building the mice and we 
had some funding, although we hadn't gotten to 
the point where we were able to build them all. 
Suddenly, we had a bad partnership and the whole 
project collapsed. 

CU: Would the animated mice have been com- 
bined with live actors in the same scene? 

DS: No, they would have been separate. I don't 
really like it when they combine things, although 
Ray Harryhausen is a master at it. I wouldn't want 
to do it in that way, but I respect what he does 
very much. Anyhow, I returned to the States when 
our TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER failed, and then 
got a call to go out and do work on TOM THUMB. 
That film, I think, was the most enjoyable thing I 
worked on during this period, because it was my 
first big job in Hollywood. 

CU: How did you get involved with George Pal? 

DS: At the time, I had been out in California 
working with a puppeteer friend of mine named 
Bob Baker. When TOM THUMB began, I was asked 
to build a little six-inch stop-motion marionette of 
Tom that they were going to use in the long shots. 
It was a funny thing. They said that he had to wear 
a fig leaf, so I carved this puppet with ball and 
socket joints, and he really looked naked. George 
was in England shooting in 1957, and decided that 
he wanted the puppet for a particular scene. But all 
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Two photos illustrating the replacement method of animation, utilized on TOM THUMB. Instead of achieving changes of expression through manipu- 
lation of a stop-motion model’s facial features, a series of heads axe produced, each head having a slightly different expression on it. 

Changes are made by simply substituting one head for another. 

ABOVE: Don Sahlin placing a head on Con-fu-shun, and BELOW: Numbered heads created for The Yawning Man, animated by Gene Warren. 
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my work was in vain, because the fig leaf that Tom 
wore covered almost his entire body. I had thought 
that the fig leaf would be in scale with his body, 
but that's not the way it turned out. I think Wah 
Chang has the little Tom Thumb figure now, but I 
would love to own it. It was really an exquisite lit- 
tle puppet. It was all carved out of walnut, and I 
filled the legs with lead to make them heavy. It was 
never used in the closer shots, just distance stuff. 

CU: How did you get to be a part of Project Un- 
limited? 

DS: After I had carved the little stop-motion mari- 
onette, they started filming all of the animation se- 
quences, but I had to go back to New York. Then 
Bob Baker called me from California and told me 
that they needed an animator. I talked to Wah 
Chang, I think it was, and he said, "Come on out 
and work for us!" I worked out at Project until 
about 1962. They wanted me to stay on, but Burr 
Tillstrom of Kukla, Fran and Ollie fame wanted me 
to come back to New York to work with him on a 
Broadway show. And it's funny how fate is. I did- 
n't want to go; I really loved working at the studio, 
especially after THE TIME MACHINE. Anyhow, I 
did go to work for Burr on this small, cabaret-type 
show at the old Astor Hotel, but it soon folded. 
And like I say, I regretted leaving Hollywood, but I 
also met Jim Henson of the Muppets here in New 
York, and it led to probably my most successful 
period. 

CU: Could you tell us just what you animated on 
TOM THUMB? 

DS: I animated Con-fu-shun, a lot of the little 
guys that just popped up, and the Jack-in-the-Box. 
Gene Warren and I did all of the animation, just 
the two of us. Gene is a marvelous animator; he did 
the Yawning Man sequence. I spoke to Gene a little 
over a year ago, and I was so happy to find out 
that he does my favorite commercials— Chuck- 
wagon! To me, the most charming commercials 
ever done! 

CU: What were some of the techniques used in an- 
imating Con-fu-shun? 

DS: I remember Con-fu-shun was a very simple 
puppet. The armature was bolted to the stage and 
he just rocked. Occasionally, I think he got off for 
a couple of drop shots. The facial expressions were 
accomplished by replacing just the faces, which 
were made out of wax. We had a whole tray of all 
his faces. We'd just put on "El" or "E2," or 
"Smile 1," "Smile 2." I know his eyes were not 
connected to the face; they were always indepen- 
dent. The faces just slipped on in perfect registra- 
tion. I remember the little eye-pick I used for ani- 
mating his eyes; it looked like a little hypodermic 
needle. 

CU: Did you have anything to do with construct- 
ing the large prop furniture, or giant hands and 
horse's ears, that Russ Tamblyn was to interact 
with? 

DS: No, that was all done at MGM, in England. 
Project Unlimited was a kind of neat little studio 
by itself, completely independent. Pal would do all 
of his stuff at MGM, but I wasn't involved in the 
work done there, even on THE TIME MACHINE. 



Project Unlimited technicians working 
on the large manually-operated dinosaurs 
created for DINOSAURUS. TOP: Marcel 
Delgado applies the finishing touches to the 
Brontosaurus mockup. MIDDLE: Tom Hol- 
land and the Tyrannosaurus Rex “skele- 
ton.” 


CU: You did some work on DINOSAURUS. 
Could you talk a bit about it? We know that the 
models were built by Marcel Delgado, but little is 
known about who actually did what as far as the 
animation goes . . . 

DS: I animated the Tyrannosaurus and the fight 
scenes that were involved with it. The rest of the 
animation was done by myself and Tom Holland; 
he got to do most of the Brontosaurus, the less fe- 
rocious of the creatures. I remember the night we 
finished the scene where the Brontosaurus died in 
the quicksand. The material used for quicksand 
was Fuller’s earth; I guess it's used because it looks 
in scale. We had a kind of screw-jack that the pup- 
pet got on, and we kept pulling it down slowly in 
stop-motion, beneath the surface of the quicksand. 
When we finished the scene, we were exhausted. 
Then we asked ourselves, "Should we leave him in 
or take him out," this great piece of sponge rub- 
ber? So we pulled him out again and we were hos- 
ing him off and cleaning him up. It was funny! 

I also remember the night the big dinosaur fight 
took place. They were playing Stravinsky's Rite of 
Spring in the background and boy, it really in- 
spired us to animate! We got through that fast, 
where they were tearing and ripping at each other. 

CU: Is Tom Holland still animating in Hollywood? 

DS: I don't know what Tom is doing now. It's in- 
teresting; Tom wasn't really an animator. He was 
an actor, primarily, and he somehow got involved 
in animation. We did all of those scenes together. I 
recall another amusing incident on DINOSAURUS. 
Do you remember those close-up shots of the man- 
ually-operated dinosaurs that we intercut? We once 
spent a whole day boiling ochra and straining it to 
make it look like saliva was really dripping from 
their mouths. It was just hideous! 

CU: DINOSAURUS is an interesting thing to look 
at as an animation film, but technically, it did seem 
to be somewhat under par in comparison with 
some of the others . . . 

DS: It was a very cheap film. A lot of the rear pro- 
jection work was just awful, especially the scene at 
the beginning when the guy came running out of 
the shack and the dinosaur came to life. Those 
shots were far from pleasing. 

CU: How big were the models in DINOSAURUS? 

DS: Most of them were relatively small, except for 
the Brontosaurus, which was awfully big. You 
probably remember that we had a little doll of a 
boy riding on its back. I have a theory that large 
figures are hard to animate. Something happens, 
some strange phenomenon, which I can't under- 
stand, takes place. I guess I'm not that kind of a 
perfect animator; I sort of do it loosely. I did TOM 
THUMB because that was all very contained. I got 
a lot out of the character as far as hand movements 
and so on. But the stuff that Jim Danforth did for 
BROTHERS GRIMM was just so superb that I 
would go insane doing that. I'm really into marion- 
ettes; I think that there's a lot of potential in them 
for fantasy films in certain instances. I remember 
telling Gene Warren about some of those long shots 
where they were trudging through the jungle in DI- 
NOSAURUS: "You know, I could do that better 
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ABOVE: Don Sahlin on THE TIME MACHINE set. Down this street will come the colored oatmeal “lava” flow. 
BELOW: Don as he appears today, with some of his more “gruesome” creations for Jim Henson’s MUPPETS. 
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with marionettes." I really think that one can aug- 
ment the two. 


CU: Project Unlimited also did some work on 
SPARTiCUS. . . 


DS: Yes, our little studio was always doing unusu- 
al props and effects for films, in between our ani- 
mation jobs. Kirk Douglas was producing and star- 
ring in a monumental production of SPARTICUS, 
and Project Unlimited was called in to make about 
two or three hundred dead bodies, in various 
scales, for some of the battle scenes. The largest 
were about one-third life-size . . . We used molds to 
make them, and then we'd dress them in armor and 
sort of strew them all over the battlefields. I then 
had to slash and "gore them up" with fake blood! 
We also made a bunch of horses out of polyure- 
thane foam. They weren't very detailed, though - 
we just had to make sure they'd be recognizable 
from a distance, but none of them were shown in 
closeups. 


CU: What did you do on THE TIME MACHINE? 


DS: I worked on virtually all of the special effects. 
There really wasn't much animation, other than 
the decaying Morlock. That was done by Tom Hol- 
land. You know, I was in that film I I made my 
"screen debut." Remember the guy in the window 
changing the clothes on the mannequin? That was 
me! I didn't want the job because there was an ac- 
tor there who worked with us, Dave Worrick. I 
asked them to give the job to Dave because I had 
no real desire to be in films. But they said, "No, we 
want you to do it." So they got me a costume and 
animated me for the scenes. 


DS: Yes. I literally went in and they animated me 
per frame. The really neat thing about changing all 
of those costumes dealt with the fact that they 
were brought in from MGM. Somehow, in my sub- 
conscious mind, I recognized them. I remember 
saying to myself, "I'll bet that's a Lucille Ball 
dress." Sure enough, it was, as their names are all 
sewn in them. But I loved the Morlock scenes. 
Some of the things I wish I had taken were a pair 
of Morlock feet and a Morlock head. They were 
great works of art; really spooky to look at! I ani- 
mated the airplanes and dirigibles in the World War 
II scenes, but I never thought they were very realis- 
tic. 


CU: In the earlier part of the film, there was a 
split-screen shot where boiling lava came oozing 
down the street . . . 


DS: That was a great big fiasco, you know, be- 
cause it didn't really work. They had built these 
two bins full of colored oatmeal for the lava. One 
day, they decided to do a take. They covered all of 
the set with polyethylene. Now, they had prepared 
the oatmeal the night before, and nobody got up 
to look at it. Then they pulled the traps, with all 
these high-speed cameras going, and all the oatmeal 
had fermented and became watery. And the sight 
of all that! If I could have had a picture of the 
faces on those people! This foul-smelling, ferment- I Cobbler and the Elves sequence from 

ed mess came rushing down over all the cameras. I I George Pal’s THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
just went home. When they did the take again, I THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 


CU: You mean you were actually pixillated as op- 
posed to just speeding up the camera? 


THE TIME MACHINE 


they had put too much stuff together and it was 
too thick. I believe that's how it appeared in the 
film. We were busy throwing burning cork and sil- 
very material into the oatmeal, but it really didn't 
work too well. It was fun, though. 

CU: There was some inconsistency with the shot 
of you changing the mannequin. If the sun had 
been rising and setting at the speed depicted in the 
film, you shouldn't have been able to see a man 
change a mannequin at all . . . 

DS: Right. There are a lot of inconsistencies in 
that picture, but they're very minor. It's such a 
charming thing to watch. I never get tired of seeing 
it; it has such a haunting quality to it. 

CU: Even the music and the actors seemed perfect. 

DS: It did have a good score. Rod Taylor certainly 
seemed to be suited for the role. I had never been 
much of an Alan Young fan, but he played that 
triple role beautifully. And Yvette Mimieux was 
just out of high school at the time. The sound ef- 
fects were great. I especially loved the off -camera 
sounds of the kettles underneath the ground. 

CU: Did you work on the explosion scene towards 
the end? 

DS: We had an incredible effect for that. We built 
a huge miniature set, about the size of a good-sized 
living room. It was all done on different levels of 
tables. We had legs underneath; and it was like a 
big puzzle. The legs were pulled at different times 
so the set would collapse. Then there would be ex- 
plosions and flash-pots going off. It was really ef- 
fective. There were many other scenes in THE 
TIME MACHINE that I worked on. There was the 
opening scene of the candles melting, and the ones 
of the flowers blooming. I remember we animated 
a snail; I also animated the Sphinx. You might re- 
call the raising and lowering of those siren tow- 
ers .. . 

CU: Were they cardboard cutouts or was it a full 
miniature? 

DS: It was dimensional. But there was very little 
animation involved in that. There was another 
scene, a blue-backing shot, where layers of lava 
were made to appear rising behind Rod Taylor in 
his Time Machine. That was all painted. They had a 
guy in another room. Bill Brace, an artist, and he 
was doing all those matte paintings where the trees 
were blooming and the apples were growing. And 
he painted the future scenes, too, where you saw 
the topography of the land changing, and the Eloi 
temple being built. The whole dome of that was a 
painting matted in, and the stairway leading up to 
it was part of MGM's old QUO VADIS set. 

Do you know what I loved about working on 
TIME MACHINE? We literally did the sets our- 
selves. I loved doing the sets and dressing them. We 
were all very involved in the whole project instead 
of just one aspect of it. I remember working on 
that huge hole that Rod Taylor climbed into to get 
to the Morlock world. I loved getting down there, 
touching it up with a spray can and adding little 
details to it. I really feel proud to say that I 
worked on THE TIME MACHINE; I think it was a 
classic. I never received screen credit due to the 
politics of the organization, but it never bothered 
me. We were working on a very small budget. I 
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think I remember Gene telling me that we did the 
effects for under $60,000, which was really a small 
sum, yet it reaped an Academy Award. Have you 
ever met George Pal? 

CU: We've never had the pleasure. 

DS: When you think about him, he was such an 
unusual producer when you realize the courage he 
had to have to do the kind of offbeat things he did. 

CU: The last film you worked on for him was 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE BROTH- 
ERS GRIMM. Could we talk about what you did 
on that one? 

DS: I did a lot of the animation, especially the 
scenes involving the elves. The opening scene of the 
elves took me a whole week to do. Dave Pal and 
George's other son, Peter, worked with me. We got 
along famously. I had to leave before the picture 
was over, so Dave carried on from where I left off. 

CU: Did you work with Jim Dan forth on the film? 

DS: Not directly. I was in one corner of the stage, 
and Jim was working in the other corner. It was so 
tedious because of the Cinerama camera. Each 
frame had to be photographed three times. You 
had to be careful not to make any mistakes. We 
couldn't talk at all. Peter would work the camera 
and we made it a point never to talk to each other 
because it was so easy to make an error. I was ani- 
mating five elves, and he had to work that compli- 
cated turret camera. 

CU: Didn't you have to brace some of the elves? 
Some of them had to leap off the stage . . . 

DS: Yes. We had a lot of wire stuff on the film. 
The wires were very thin and they were coated 
with iodine. You really couldn't see them. Each 
time we'd reposition the puppet, the wires would 
be in a different part of the frame. So they really 
cancelled themselves out. 

CU: Did anything unusual happen on the anima- 
tion set? 

DS: I do remember one funny thing that hap- 
pened on BROTHERS GRIMM. There was a scene 
where an elf walked across the set with a shoe. The 
peg holes, by the way, were covered with clay and 
painted to match the set each time the elf took an- 
other step. Anyway, one of my little mice from the 
aborted TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER project got 
into a frame while the elf was being animated. Just 
for one frame. It was a terrible thing, but Pal never 
saw it! 

CU: Did you do anything outside of the elf se- 
quences? 

DS: Wah Chang set up all of the shots and lit 
them. While he was doing that, I loaded the cam- 
era, which to this day frightens me because I don't 
consider myself that technically inclined. I also did 
all of the calibrations and animated the camera for 
trucking shots. All the fades and the simpler opti- 
cal were done in the camera. 

CU: Did you actually plot out all of the animation 
before it was photographed? 

DS: We had to on some of the things. When there 


THE QUEEN OF SIX and THE KING 
OF EIGHT. Two short films done for The 
Children’s Television Workshop and Sesame 
Street. 



are faces involved as there were in TOM THUMB, 
and you have to do all the vowels and so on, you 
have to plot them out beforehand. But I like to an- 
imate sort of "free;" I don't like to be restricted 
too much. You mentioned Jim Danforth before. I 
believe I met him while I was doing TOM THUMB. 
He was very young at the time and was very wide- 
eyed at what was going on. He seemed so im- 
pressed with our setup. Then I saw his reel that he 
had done in his garage. He did incredible stuff, op- 
ticals and everything. He's a genius; he really is an 
incredible animator. He's so much better than I am 
because I haven't the patience to do the detail that 
he does. I remember him animating the dragon in 
BROTHERS GRIMM. He did that whole thing, and 
he spent days with all sorts of pointers. He's a per- 
fectionist. 

CU: Now that you're no longer involved in stop- 
motion, could you tell us about your work with 
the Muppets? 

DS: I build and co-design Jim Henson's puppets. 
He starts out with a little thumbnail sketch; I 
would say that he really creates the essence with 
his sketch. Then I start building it. Jim comes in 
and looks at it and we play with them to see how 
well they'll work. But it's really a joint effort, al- 
though I don't do any of the puppeteering. I built 
many of the most famous of the Muppets. Kermit 
the frog, Bert and Ernie, the Cookie Monster, and 
most of the others. 

CU: You did two "counting films" for Sesame 
Street . . . were these very recent? 

DS: Not really. They were done around 1970, 
right here in our Muppets, Inc. offices. Jim Henson 
supervised the filming, but he gave me all the free- 
dom in the world to do what I wanted. THE 
QUEEN OF SIX was filmed on a rug, to simulate 
grass, and the backgrounds were all painted card- 
board. The Queen figure was about 13 inches tall 
and I wanted her to have a very baroque, dresden 
sort of look. Her hoop skirt was a big lampshade 
that I put brocade on. She had a beautiful Marie 
Antoinette wig that I made out of silver thread, 
and I used one of those plastic Easter eggs you can 
buy for her head. 

CU: / recall the other "counting film" you did, 
THE KING OF EIGHT, with the rhyme-speaking 
king, and his eight daughters opening and dosing 
the windows of his castle. Both of these films were 
fairly short, weren't they? 

DS: Yes, none of those films done for Sesame 
Street are over a minute in length. 

CU: Are you satisfied with the work you're doing 
now? 

DS: Certainly. It's very creative and enjoyable. I 
remember that when I was a kid, my sister wanted 
me to take regular college courses. I told her I 
wanted to take art courses. She would say, "What 
can you do with art? You'll never make a living do- 
ing puppets." And it was only recently that we 
reminisced about that and, not trying to sound 
egotistical, I said to her: "Do you know that my 
puppets are all around the world?" Now that Sesa- 
me Street has been distributed in Europe, I have 
great satisfaction in knowing that my creations are 
being seen and enjoyed internationally. END 



Born and raised in New Jersey, Kermit Love's creative expression was primarily stimulated by this country's Depression years. Becoming involved in 
the theater originally as a puppetmaker, puppets eventually led him to the more creative role of designer for various theater productions. As a designer, he 
strove to always utilize the illusionary potential of the puppet; be it a rod puppet, a hand puppet, or a marionette, to thematically develop some phase of 
an otherwise strictly human theatrical production. 

His design interests soon led him to ballet, ballet being one of the most animate forms of theater, where he created the costumes for the original 
production of Agnes DeMille's RODEO (Ro— da^5), and FANCY FREE, which was Jerome Robbins' first acknowledged success as a choreographer. Work 
on a whole string of musicals, romantic and dramatic historical plays followed, until 1947, when he felt a change of occupations was called for. 

Being interested in films, he spent the next ten years writing story treatments, with a collaborator friend, Robert Moore. While they never had 
anything successfully produced, they did manage to live luxuriously both here and abroad, on option money received for their work. 

By the time he met Don Sahlin, in the early 1950's, he began exploring the possibilities inherent in three-dimensional animation. Finding it offered 
opportunities for design exploration that had not been developed in drawn animation, he embarked upon many years of work, which are covered in the 
interview that follows. We began by asking Mr. Love about his participation in the 1954 production of HANSEL AND GRETEL. 


(Editor's note: The following has been reprinted from the HANSEL AND GRETEL souvenir 
program of 1954, and should be taken for what it is— a studio press release of dubious believa- 
bility.) 

BEHIND THE KINEMINS 

In 1939 Michael Myerberg's ideas for a new type of film, using animated figures, began to 
jell. Determined to perfect the "exemplary actor," he set technicians to work in an old studio 
at Fort Lee, N.J., experimenting with animated figurines. Through the years he went as far 
afield as Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, American Brakeshoe and Davidson Chemical to 
find the proper elements to make three-dimensional figures which could be electronically con- 
trolled to make every human movement. Finally, after fifteen years of research and experimen- 
tation, plus some $600,000 in costs, the "Kinemins" are a successful reality. 

"Kinemins" are fabulous little folks, about one third life size, compounded of intricate ar- 
matures, a secret chemical mixture for their "flesh," human hair, magnetized feet and truly 
human personalities. Costing over $2,500 each, they evolve from the drawing board of the 
young American sculptor-painter, James Summers, into miraculous "Exemplary Actors" able to 
duplicate every natural movement of the human body and with a variety of facial expressions 
far surpassing the range of average mortals. 

The process, much of which is secret, proceeds from the drawing board to the sculptured 
figure which is then split in half. An individual armature of complex bearings and "feelers," 
developed by a former chief engineer for Sperry Gyroscope, Peter lanuzzi, is then micrometri- 
cally fitted into one of the halves. A mold of the figure, including a skull, is then prepared in 
precise human proportions, the skin covering added, and clothes fitted. Now the "Kinemin" is 
ready for screen tests. 

In the case of HANSEL AND GRETEL, the cast was chosen only after a series of tests were 
made for photogenic qualities, and several models had to be discarded for not coming up to the 
high visual standards demanded. After casting, two more "Kinemins" of each of the characters 
were prepared, and the total "Kinemin" company for HANSEL AND GRETEL is 21 plus 14 
Angels who appear in the beautiful heavenly dream sequence of the film. 

In addition to the company of 35, Myerberg's insistence upon "exemplary actors" led to an 
even more amazing creation, electronically controlled "heads" for camera closeups. Each "Kin- 
emin" has an extra, and enlarged, head which is capable of some 800,000 different expressions 
controlled by electrical impulses from a twelve-unit specially designed machine. With a pre-set 
running order of reactions, director John Paul had at his fingertips the dream of directors since 
the beginning of the theater. 

The "Kinemins" dance and play through the film with all the spirited naturalness of child- 
ren. Their relaxed and realistic efforts stem from still another Myerberg secret— a magnetized 
stage to which the unseen irons on the feet of the "Kinemins" respond and retain the multifold 
positions in which they are placed by the highly trained animators. An interesting sidelight here 
is that the animators are all dancers or former dancers because of their expert knowledge of 
human anatomy and movement. 


I NEXT PAGE: The three faces (?) of Kermit Love. TOP, and MIDDLE (with Inez Horstman): dur- 
ing the filming of HANSEL AND GRETEL. BOTTOM: Mr. Love as he appears today (and friend). 


KERMIT LOVE: Michael Myerberg wanted to 
create a motion picture version of the Engelbert 
Humperdinck opera of HANSEL AND GRET- 
EL, so he hired the singers, the set builders, the 
puppeteers, and everyone else that would be 
needed, and he then created what he called an 
"electronic puppet" . . . Now, there's no such 
thing as an "electronic puppet," there never 
was, but Myerberg had several large closeup 
heads built, with lines attached to various por- 
tions of the face, which could be pulled by 
hand. When potential backers would come in, 
they would be told by Myerberg that the heads 
were "electronically controlled," and a fake 
computer-type panel with lots of lights lit up 
on it completed the effect. The only electronic 
force involved in making that film was the fact 
that the metal plates which the various stages 
were floored with, were, in some "secret" way, 
made magnetic. The feet of each of the figures 
had metal plates in them also, hidden most oft- 
en in the shoes, so these figures would be mag- 
netized to the floor. 

CLOSEUP: We've heard many conflicting stor- 
ies as to where HANSEL AND GRETEL was 
filmed . . . 

KL: It was filmed right here in New York, in a 
church on East Second Street. At one point, 
the church had been converted into a Jewish 
festival hall . . . you know, the sort of place 
where weddings and bar mitzvahs are held. 
Downstairs was a fully equipped kitchen with 
all the crockery, and upstairs was this hall that 
had been a church and a synagogue. Working 
the night shift on our film was always a sur- 
prise, because invariably, in the middle of the 
night, someone would come pounding on the 
door (why they chose the middle of the night 
I'll never know), wanting to know if they could 
book the hall for a bar mitzvah or a wedding or 
some such affair like that! Myerberg had chosen 
this building very wisely, because it had a very 
high ceiling, and a balcony running around the 
room gave him an area from which he could 
look down on the various sets. And it had a lot 
of office space and workshops, so that it was a 
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very practical plan . . . 

He also showed a great deal of imagination 
by hiring a man named Martin Munkasci as di- 
rector of photography. Munkasci was one of 
the great fashion still photographers, and his 
work can be found in many anthologies today. 
In a sense, using a still photographer to photo- 
graph a stop-motion film was a very clever 
thing, since each frame of an animated movie is 
really a separate composed picture. However, 
Martin wasn't aware of the technical problems 
involved with lighting sets for motion pictures. 
We'd find, when viewing some of the scenes 
we'd already shot, that halfway through the 
scenes suddenly everything would get much 
darker. Because the stop-motion process was so 
time-consumirig, we'd lost a good deal of the 
strength of our lights due to electrical fluctua- 
tions. 

A man who also contributed a great deal 
was our scenic designer, Evalds Dajevskis. He 
was a refugee, who spoke very little English, 
and had never worked here before. He's still de- 
signing sets, and every once in awhile I encoun- 
ter him on something I'm doing. 

CU: What were the sets made of? We know 
they weren 't all three dimensional . . . 

KL: A lot of them were papier mache, some of 
them were appliqued paper cutouts, and paint- 
ed backdrops were also used. Evalds had a great 
cultivated sense of storybook, fairytale image- 
ry .. . Some of the things he did were quite re- 
markable. The house set he built was very large, 
and it was all breakaway. The Hall of the An- 
gels, the Witch's House. And there were several 
forest sets which were used from various dif- 
ferent angles. I recall for a few sets that were 
planned we built a track to mount the camera 
on which could be incremented in to give a 
dollying effect ... It was very effective, but it 
took them six months to build the thing and 
get it in working order. 

CU: Myerberg seems to have made a strange 
choice of people to do the animation for this 
film. You and Don Sahlin had been puppeteers 
and puppet-builders . . . Who else worked on 
the animation, and were they familiar with the 
stop-motion process? 

KL: A few others I can recall were Danny 
Diamond, a ballet dancer, and Joe Horstman 
and his wife, Inez. Joe was an actor, and no, 
none of them had ever done this sort of work 
before, either. 

CU: Did the fact that the puppeteers were ani- 
mating the figures to prerecorded singing 
voices, rather than speaking voices add any ex- 
tra difficulties to your work? 

KL: Yes, that was a great problem . . . The 
storyboards were all incremented to the musical 
score. It was one thing to write a storyboard in 
terms of musical incrementation, but it was an- 
other thing to actually perform it that way . . . 
As much as the rhythms of the music can be 
broken down, it's very difficult to do them in a 
series of specific movements of the figure and 
still keep the character's rhythm relating to 


it . . . 

Another problem was the fact that Myer- 
berg and his backers wanted to see daily what 
was accomplished by the animators, but, as you 
know, you can see very little footage produced 
each day when you're doing stop-motion. It's 
such a painstaking process. So we had Myerberg 
frustratingly saying to us every day, "We're not 
getting enough footage!" And then there were 
always those moments when someone would 
forget to lower the trap door, and in the middle 
of a vital sequence you'd see Don or someone 
standing there with the back of his head to the 
camera, or something like that. 


CU: What sort of a shooting schedule did you 
have? Was there any time for retakes? 

KL: I'd say just about everything was used. I 
think at one point we had two crews working 
on the same scene, on the assumption that one 
of them might turn out better footage than the 
other. There were little dance sequences that 
were very difficult, and at one point, I em- 
ployed two dancers that I trained to do them. 
Those finished scenes, though isolated, have a 
certain charm about them . . . And I felt there 
was always a problem of scale. The fact that the 


LEFT, AND BE- 
LOW: Dance se- 
quences from HAN- 
SEL AND GRETEL 
were choreographed 
by Kermit Love. 
The animators 
would first view two 
real dancers per- 
forming, before put- 
ting the KINEMINS 
through their paces. 
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KL: The puppets had little levers ... you 
would press a lever at the knee and the hip, in- 
crement it to give you the movement you need- 
ed, and then lock it again, this being done while 
the other foot was still being held by the mag- 
net, holding the weight of the figure. In a way, 
it's a pity that I really wasn't interested enough, 
at the time, in what that whole mechanism 
was ... I don't know if it's ever been used 
again. Myerberg probably had it patented, 
though. He had everything patented. And, as I 
said before, this "electronic puppet" business 
was all designed to stimulate public interest . . . 
One of the best sequences we filmed was never 
in the final print. I think it was New Year's 
Eve . . . Don and I were animating the Witch's 
ascent into the tree. We were on the night shift, 
beginning, I think, at five and working until 
two a.m. . . . and we had "celebrated" earlier. 
Well, we were so "happy," that we literally 
threw away the direction sheet, and we took 
her into that tree with the vitality and speed of 
greased lightning . . . you never saw a witch 
make as quick an ascent in your life! Days later, 
when we saw the scene screened, we both cow- 
ered in the corner. Luckily, Myerberg loved it! 
But since, in rhythm, it was totally contradic- 
tory to the rest of the film, the scene was not 
used as we'd filmed it. 


CU: Was that particular shot done rapidly so 
that you could start celebrating the New Year? 

KL: (Laughs) Well, we'd already done a good 
share of celebrating at that point, but I think 
we were getting close to the deadline, so we 
said, "Well, what can we do? Let's enjoy our- 
selves, and get it over with!" 

CU: Was HANSEL AND GRETEL very suc- 
cessful? 

KL: Yes, I think it made a great deal of money 
for Myerberg and his associates. Myerberg was a 
very novel kind of businessman. Being Leopold 
Stokowski's manager earlier, he had gotten the 
conductor involved in Disney's FANTASIA, 
and from that, he built up a sort of a mystique 
of creative genius that people recognized and 
put money into. But he had his mistakes, too. 
A comment made about him by Talulah Bank- 
head, which I think is applicable to this (al- 
though it referred to him as a theater producer) 
was included in that actress' autobiography. 
Myerberg produced a play by Thornton Wilder, 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, which was enor- 
mously successful in New York. Talulah Bank- 
head starred in the play, along with Fredric 
March and a very young Montgomery Clift, 
and, when Myerberg took it on the road, it was 
a total failure! So Talulah Bankhead referred to 
Myerberg, in her book, as "the man who turned 
a pot of gold into a pot of lead." 

CU: We understand he had planned to make a 
stop-motion version of the Arabian Nights' 
ALADDIN AND THE MAGIC LAMP story . . . 
Was he in charge of many other films? 

KL: No. After this he made a couple of live 
features, none of which were very successful. 


two children's heads were greatly over- 
scaled . . . and that the models had mouths that 
were animatable, but had no teeth! That always 
disturbed me . . . 

CU: But they had fingernails! We've always 
considered the animation figures from this film 
to be some of the most finely crafted and 
sculpted models ever used. The wig work of the 
hair, the stitching in the clothing . . . 


KL: Yes, they were beautifully done. And the 
magnetic mechanism was generally dependable. 
I think the only place it was detectable was in 
the feet— the fact that they had these very solid, 
Frankenstein Monster-like boots on, which hid 
the metal plates. 

CU: If the figures were walking, how were you 
able to lift each foot for a stepping-motion if 
the magnet was holding them down? 


Behind the scenes on the set of HANSEL AND GRETEL. Pictured above, left to right, are: 
Roger Caras, photographer Martin Munkasci taking a light meter reading, producer Michael Myer- 
berg, animators Teddy Shepard, Danny Diamond, Inez and Joe Horstman, Sky Highchief and 
Hobart Rosen. BELOW: A similar photograph, taken from a slightly different angle. 
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THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER 
(synopsis) 

In eighteenth century Gloucester, a little old tailor (who produced beautiful articles of 
clothing for his rich neighbors, yet still remained poor) was to make a silk embroidered coat 
and an inner satin waistcoat for the mayor of his town to wear on Christmas day— the mayor's 
wedding day! The tailor prepared the material he would need— all of it was cut and ready to be 
sewed when the tailor returned the next morning . . . all, that is, save for a small amount of 
thread needed to complete the sewing of the buttonholes. When the tailor went home that 
night he sent his cat out to procure the necessary thread. As he sat, thinking about how the 
mayor's order would make his fortune, he heard a series of tapping sounds emitting from some 
upside-down teacups that were on a nearby dresser. When the tailor righted the crockery, out 
popped some little mice who had been trapped within .... The mice curtsied and bowed and 
quickly sped away. When the cat, Simpkin, returned from his errand, he saw that his supper 
(the mice) had been allowed to escape, so he hid the thread he had purchased in order to punish 
his master. The tailor sadly went to sleep, and stayed there for three days and three nights, for 
he was very ill with a fever. And all this time no work was done on the mayor's clothing! 

It was Christmas Eve, the mayor was to be wed the next day, and still the tailor was ill. 
Simpkin was out amidst the streets of Gloucester, and noticed some flickering candle light with- 
in the tailor's shop. Peering through the window he saw the little mice of the town, gaily sing- 
ing, and sewing together the pieces of fabric in gratitude for the tailor's having freed them. 
Simpkin felt very ashamed upon viewing the good deed being performed by the mice, so he 
took the thread from its hiding place and put it where his master would be sure to see it. The 
tailor awoke the next day much stronger, and when he went to his shop— expecting to see the 
bits of cut cloth he knew he'd never be able to sew in time, he emitted a shout— for there on his 
table was the most beautiful coat and embroidered inner satin waistcoat he had ever seen. He 
just had enough time to complete a small bit of sewing a single buttonhole needed (the mice 
had run out of thread) . . . and from that time on the tailor's luck changed. He became rich, and 
famous throughout the country for the wonderful waistcoats he sewed. Never had people seen 
such exquisite handiwork! But the buttonholes were the greatest triumph of all. The stitches of 
those buttonholes were so neat ... and so small that they looked as if they had been done by 
little mice! 


CU: In late 1953, having completed work on 
Myerberg's film, you decided to make your 
own version of THE TAILOR OF GLOU- 
CESTER. What prompted you to start this proj- 
ect? 

KL: TAILOR is a favorite Christmas story of 
mine, and I've always loved the works of Bea- 
trix Potter. I think I may have read it aloud to 
an adult gathering one Christmas (I had an old 
tattered copy of it, which I'd had since child- 
hood); and at the end, expecting tumultuous 
applause, I was instead confronted with not a 
dry eye in the place! Anyway, THE TAILOR 
stuck in my mind, and I began to think what a 
wonderful vehicle it might be for someone like 
Alec Guinness ... So I began to write a treat- 
ment of it, which focused more on the tailor 
and his life in the community of Gloucester. I 
sent a copy of this treatment to a very favorite 
actor of mine, Robert Donat, and he was quite 
fascinated with the subject. Donat, at the time, 
was an invalid, and we saw this as a vehicle 
which would not impose too great a physical 
strain upon him, and one that could ideally 
mask his disability. 

So I went to England, lived there, and began 
to develop an animation concept that would, in 
some way, introduce the mice in the story as a 
subterranean community, living in the houses, 
under the floorboards, and connecting the 
whole of Gloucester with their extraordinary 
network of mouse communications. Upon look- 
ing at the book again, I realized we would have 
to invent characters that would bolster the 
whole mouse story, so that for every human fig- 
ure there was a mouse counterpart, not a looka- 
like, but the same sort of a character within the 
mouse society. 

CU: How did Don Sahlin become involved? 

KL: Don, I believe, was there the night I read 
the story. He and I were looking for something 
that would make use of our animation interests 
and skills, yet would be much simpler, and not 
dependant upon the kind of production setup 
that HANSEL AND GRETEL had been. 

CU: What were your little mouse figures made 
of? Were you able to get highly sophisticated 
movements from these models, or were you 
looking for a much simpler effect? 

KL: We started out with little wooden mice, 
that had wood and aluminum armatures, and a 
very limited animation range. A number of 
8mm tests were done, and then a 16mm test 
with the mice and a human . . . and finally a 
35mm test which we'd start showing to people. 
These later tests were done with more sophisti- 
cated mice models that had a much broader 
range of expression. We finally developed fig- 
ures covered in natural ermine, and much of the 
animation in the 35mm tests was done by just 
moving this fur! 

By taking a fine brush, one could simply lift 
the areas of the fur and produce the cheeks 
puffing out, or the mouth opening, etc. The 
ears were on a little ball and socket, so they 
were able to pivit . . . the whole expression of 
listening was very important, since mice obvi- 


ously listen a great deal of the time. We ani- 
mated an inserted piece of material with eye- 
lashes on it to indicate the eyelid opening and 
closing. 

I went to a glass eye maker in England, and 
I said, "I need a set of eyes . . ." and he said, 
looking at me very carefully, "Which one?" I 
said, "Neither! I want you to make me some 
eyes for mice!" and he answered, "I've made 
little taxidermy eyes for stuffed birds, but nev- 
er for stuffed mice!" I said, "These won't be 
stuffed mice, they'll be animated mice, and the 
eyes must be very expressive! I want to be able 
to suggest the myopic character and nature of a 
mouse. All the mystery, excitement, and di- 
mension that a mouse must see that we never 
perceive!" Well, that captured his imagination, 
and he got out his blowtorch and materials, and 
began to make pairs of eyes ... As I began to 
work them into the mouse figures' faces, we 
found that, when lit from certain angles, they 
did give a great sense of suspense, or of sadness, 
or even a smile, a twinkle in the eye. And, if we 
used a star lens in the camera, we could create 
all sorts of marvelous effects and suggestions. 

CU: Since a great deal of the story concerned 
the adventures the mice were having, were you 
going to use any sort of special lenses on the 
camera, to give more of a " mouse's eye view" 
when they came aboveground, into the human 
world? I'm thinking of a Fish-Eye lens effect 
here . . . 

KL: Yes, we were ... In fact, I approached the 
Bausch and Lomb company, they're very fa- 
mous lens makers, asking them to develop 
something that would depict what a mouse 
might see, as if we were seeing it through the 


mouse's own eye! They made a lens which de- 
picted an extraordinary distortion in foreshort- 
ening, which took a human object or a human 
being, and gave it this monstrously elongated 
look! It was very successful, but unfortunately 
we never had a chance to use it! 

CU: What happened? 

KL: The circumstances of Robert Donat's 
health brought about his death before we could 
ever make the film. To a great extent, the en- 
thusiasm that had been generated in the 
property as an idea, and the budget that had 
been attached to it because of Donat, and the 
number of other artists who would have been in 
it playing cameo roles, all just sort of killed the 
whole project. Ideally, it should have been a 
very small film, made for about $50,000.00, 
but when you begin to talk about a star of 
Donat's stature, and you get involved with Mar- 
garet Rutherford and Robert Morley and all of 
these people doing cameos, and you have to 
start dealing with half a dozen international 
agents, and you have Technicolor anxious to do 
the film, you suddenly find you have a budget 
of a million and 'A dollars! When a film grows 
to those proportions, all people can see is, if 
there isn't another Donat, then suddenly, there 
isn't a film! That no one else could take Don- 
at's place! The result was that THE TAILOR 
died a natural death, and all of the mice were 
put away, and eventually the whole thing was 
quietly forgotten . . . 


NEXT PAGE AND OVERLEAF: pre-produc- 
tion sketches for several proposed TAILOR OF 
GLOUCESTER animation sequences. 
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CU: We were interested to hear that you 
worked on THE CURSE OF THE DEMON. 
Knowing your puppet-building background, we 
take it you had something to do with the De- 
mon sequences . . . 

KL: That was a matter of being in the right 
place at the right time! Wally Veevers, who was 
aiding me in the animation tests I was doing on 
THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER, was in- 
volved in doing a large amount of test footage 
of the Demon. This was footage, I believe, be- 
ing developed at the request of the distributor 
or the producer, rather than the director. The 
Demon was one of those extraordinary crea- 
tures that, when photographed, gained a dimen- 
sion it didn't have in reality. It was something 
that lent itself marvelously to the motion pic- 
ture medium. 

CU: Did you construct any of the various De- 
mons used in the film? 

KL: I worked on them, I won't say I built 
them, because any one of these things becomes 
a collaboration to a great extent . . . there are 
always people coming along who make certain 
contributions. I largely contributed to the 
movement of the Demons . . . where originally 
they wanted them to be moved in a quick, nat- 
uralistic style, I was concerned with making it 
surrealistic, a hovering immense creature ... I 
remember, my argument regarding the film's 
conclusion was, "A train moves 
quickly . . . why should we have him move as 
quickly as a train?" and that "This is a super- 
natural figure . . . should it desire to stop the 
train, it has but to lift an eyelid !" It was a ques- 
tion of using as little movement as you possibly 
could) 

CU: How many Demon models were actually 
built? 

KL: There were three of them. There was one 
that was largely a marionette, which we photo- 
graphed against a black background. This was 
used for all of the superimpositions and flying 
scenes. The second was a full size head (mask) 
and claws (which were worn by an actor), much 
of the work on that was done before I became 
involved . . . The last Demon was part a cos- 
tume and part a marionette (for the train se- 
quences). I've never seen the film, so I can't be 
sure what they finally used. I know at one 
point they were very unhappy with the results 
they got. 

CU: / know that this picture has been criti- 
cized for its "overuse" of the Demon. The fact 
that this giant creature can be seen, right at the 
beginning of the film, pretty much destroys any 
impact that the finale has. . . You've got your 
audience saying, "Oh! There's the Demon 
again. We've seen him twice already." The fact 
that the Demon's face was used in all of the ad- 
vertising also lessened any mystery it might 
have had. ..Were there any other film projects 
you planned that never saw completion? 

KL: Oh, there have been a million of them! 
Don and I always wanted to do a version of 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL to the Richard Strauss 


music, and we did some tests for it. I still think 
it would be a very exciting idea, but we never 
managed to get it done. Sometimes great ideas 
lend themselves to very quick visualizations, 
you know. Sometimes a really great idea can't 
be stretched for more than fifteen minutes, but 
who in the market is going to promote a fif- 
teen-minute spectacle, except Cecil B. DeMille! 

CU: What was TILL EULENSPIEGEL about? 
Was it another opera? 

KL: No, it's a tone poem, and it recounts the 


adventures of TILL EULENSPIEGEL, a fif- 
teenth, sixteenth century Sprite cum-man, who 
always tempted the fates. He was the forerun- 
ner of all the imagined fantasy imps, like 
Shakespeare's Puck, except that he was even 
more devilish! Don did a marvelous animation 
test for this, with a knitted figure . . . We found 
a marvelous old woman, Mae la San, and she 
knitted these exquisite little figures for us, over 
wire armatures . . . but again, this idea was also 
left unrealized! END 

Interview conducted by David Prestone. 


ABOVE: One of the few remaining TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER mice, alongside a knitted 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL figure. 


COMING: In future installments of THE PUPPET FILMS will be coverage of the animated 
television features of Arthur Rankin and Jules Bass, George Pal’s Puppetoons shorts, Karel Zeman 
and Ladislas Starevitch. 


ABOVE: A scene from the Rankin-Bass television special THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
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Born in New York, Ms. Shepard became a drama major in college, and appeared in several summer stock and off-Broadway productions. It was while 
making the rounds of theatrical agencies in search of work that she became aware of the interviews Michael Myerberg Productions was conducting for 
animators. After working on HANSEL AND GRETEL, she spent some time with the Suzari marionettes, graduating to the HOWDY DOODY television 
show (where she originated the character of Dilly-Dally, and was a stand-in for some time as the title puppet's manipulator), and has, lastly, been 
associated with the Pickwick Puppet Theater for the past several years. It was as a member of this company that she confronted the world of rock and 
roll music eye-to-eye, when she appeared on Broadway at the Uris Theater with the British group, Mott the Hoople. (She manipulated a Sancho Panza 
puppet in the song "Marionette.") 


CLOSE UP: Were you involved with the " elec- 
tronic " heads that supposedly could show 
800,000 changes of expression? 

TS: Yes, I was elected to appear with the one 
big head that had been built, on a couple of tel- 
evision shows (TV was all live at the time) 
shortly after the movie had opened. I was to 
demonstrate how the film had been made using 
the heads, but we had the fake computer setup 
there also, to give the impression that the head 
was electrically operated— when it was really 
worked manually. We still had to keep that a 
big secret! 

CU: Being a novice to the stop-motion process, 
with only a three-week training period behind 


you, didn't you find this form of animation 
slow and tedious? 

TS: No. I found the more involved I got, and 
the more intricate the movements got, that it 
was anything but tedious. Some time after the 
film was completed I worked on a few commer- 
cials for cosmetics— Hazel Bishop lipstick, and I 
think Myerberg was involved with these, as we 
filmed them in the five-story building on East 
Second Street he had bought. I believe we util- 
ized the GRETEL puppet in them . . . 

Speaking of that three-week training period, 
I remember I was petrified when it was over— I 
didn't think I was ready to go immediately to 
work on the film, but they said, "Go on! 
You're ready!" I and another person being 


trained acted out little scenes with some of the 
puppets. Animating them walking, and doing 
various movements of the hands . . . The scenes 
would be filmed and then played back for us so 
we could spot our mistakes. Since money was 
low they only filmed a few tests for each per- 
son. 

CU: How did the tests turn out? 

TS: Believe it or not, they came out very well! 
Surprisingly so! The idea was not to be jerky, 
but to have smooth action, moving the puppets 
in small increments. When doing the actual ani- 
mation for the film, we would all act out the 
various scenes first, in front of a mirror. 

CU: Were any animators assigned to do a cer- 
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Interview conducted by David Prestone. 




ABOVE: Animating the descent of the angels from their fairy kingdom . . . Pictured are (counterclockwise): Danny Diamond, Kermit 
Love, Joe Horstman, Sky Highchief, Teddy Shepard and, outside of circle (with arms crossed) Roger Caras. 






tain character and that character only, or did 
you all take turns with the various figures? 


TS: Since we had two crews working, when 
you came in to work your next shift you would 
carry on from where the previous people left 
off, no matter which figures were in the scene. 
It turned out that generally I stayed with 
GRETEL, or the mother— I did her a great deal 
of the time, and I did the witch one day too. 
You know, we had these awful stereotypes in 
those days . . . the women puppeteers would 
animate the female figures and the men did the 
males, which is ridiculous! 

CU: That's sort of a "too many cooks spoiling 
the broth" situation, though. Each character 
should really have its own "personality"— a way 
of walking and moving that is that one figure's 
alone, and is given to that character by one ani- 
mator alone. If you recall the feature YELLOW 
SUBMARINE, there's a scene where the four 
cel-animated Beatles are walking down a long 
flight of stairs, and each Beatle has been given a 
very distinctive walk that's carried throughout 
the entire film. You can tell which Beatle is in a 
scene without seeing his face! 

TS: Yes. As a matter of fact, HANSEL had a 
definite little personality, and he would have to 
.be done by someone who was more familiar 
with that kind of boyish movement. I recall, 
having worked with GRETEL so much, that af- 
ter a while she started getting "tacky" looking 
and they had to have another figure of her 
made. They were having difficulty making her 
look the same as the previous model. 

One strange piece of animation I and a few 
others worked on was a "burst of light" effect 
we were trying to achieve. We had 6,000 jewels 
on the ground on a piece of black velvet, and 
each jewel had to be moved separately for an 
effect that lasted only a few seconds on the 
screen. We'd be down on our hands and knees 
moving the gems, and people would walk by 
and burst out laughing! 

CU: What's your opinion of the final film? Do 
you think it would have turned out better if 
you had been given more time? 

TS: Certainly. There was such a rush on to- 
wards the end, money was running out and we 
were working so hard to finish ... we were all 
really learning the process, too. When I first saw 
the finished movie back in 1954, I was initially 
disappointed, but I think it's held up quite well 
with the passage of time. And those figures 
were so beautiful . . . you could get so many in- 
tricate moves with them, more so than any oth- 
er stop-motion models I've ever seen! END 

Other animated commercials produced by 
Michael Myerberg Productions during the early 
1950’s (commercials whose profits were 
immediately used to forward production of the 
HANSEL AND GRETEL feature) were several 
for Ivory Soap Flakes (for which a mother and 
baby were constructed) and Ehler’s Coffee (a 
butler). Sometimes finished figures were built 
specifically to interest potential new customers. 
(A Kool Cigarette Penguin, and a Lil Abner 
model were examples of this policy.) When all 
plans for future stop-motion animation projects 
were finally abandoned, Myerberg returned to 
the role of theater producer for the Broadway 
stage. 


ARE ANY OF THE ORIGINAL KINEMINS STILL IN EXISTENCE? 

Tragically, no! In late 1955, vandals broke into the East Second Street studio and wrecked 
havoc among the stop-motion models and scenery which were in storage there. Most of the 
figurines were smashed beyond repair, but, hoping that one or two models might have been 
carried away intact, Myerberg notified the local police station, telling them that the KINEMINS 
skin was highly toxic to human beings. Unfortunately, this story brought no results . . . 



Michael Myerberg utilized the KINEMINS technique on television commercials as well as feature 
films. ABOVE AND BELOW: A GREEN GIANT figure sculpted by James Summers, circa 1953. 
A Speedy Alka-Seltzer model was also sculpted, but never used. Monetary problems continually 
plagued Myerberg, forcing many of his innovative ideas to remain on the drawing board. 




The Technique Used 
On "Hansel and 
Gretel” Now 
Available For 
Television 
Commercials. 


“Hansel and Gretel" 
at your local theatre 


over Christmas 


and discover for 
yourself the 
greatest new 
motion picture 
technique for 
television. 


You can see 
electronic 
puppets 
on TV now 
for these 
advertisers: 

GREEN GIANT 
(Leo Burnett) 
HAZEL BISHOP 
LIPSTICK 

(Raymond Spector) 


It took Michael Myerberg 15 years to create 
this new kind of puppet with no strings 
attached — “super-human” electronic pup- 
pets with stop-action “brains”! Their skin 
is a special plastic that looks and feels like 
real skin — the hair is real. They have 
“bones” of steel that move in every joint. 
They have a repertoire of 87,000 facial ex- 
pressions! Yes — the Myerberg electronic 
puppets can act — walk alone — run — dance 
— talk — sing ... on cue, on call, on film, in 
color or black and white! And they are the 
only actors you’ve ever seen who never lose 
their audience! 


• More interesting/ more charming, more flexible than “live” actors! 

• More “real”, more believable, more novel than “flat” animated cartoons! 

• Here’s the medium that has everything to make your commercials new 
— different — exciting — entertaining! Here, at last, are all the qualities you’ve 

been looking for to capture interest— to hold interest— TO SELL! 

Whatever you can dream of— we can dream up— and produce ! Let your imagination 
run wild. Is it moppets you want? Or anything in the animal kingdom? Witches? 
Giants? Cinderellas? Prince Charmings? The unattractive “before” — the beau- 
tiful “after”? The touch of magic to bring a “static” product to life? 

Then here’s yoiir answer: call Michael Myerberg Productions. Each character is 
custom-made for you — remains your exclusive property. And a contract with us 
gives you an exclusive franchise in your industry. 

Unlimited in its application to the problems of TV and commercial films. 


THE SENSATION OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS! 


MICHAEL 

TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 


MYERBERG 

■Sis' 


PRODUCTIONS 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FILMS 


234 W. 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephone: CHIckering 4-4846 • Studio: 216 E. 2nd Street, New York 9, N. Y 




Born in Latvia, Evalds Dajevskis studied stage design and decorative art for many years in his homeland, and was famous there for his work in the 
theater, opera and ballet. (He designed the sets and costumes for over two hundred European productions, including CARMEN, DON QUIXOTE, 
TWELFTH NIGHT, WILLIAM TELL, and SWAN LAKE.) Mr. Dajevskis was associated with Michael Myerberg Productions for several years in which he 
both designed and built the sets for several of that company's projects, and now divides his time between executing stage designs for the theater (he has 
worked with such famous artists as Ming Chow Lee and Boris Aronson) and painting fine art of both a fantasy and realistic nature. His old-world 
heritage is always readily apparent in his beautiful artwork, much of which has been displayed in galleries throughout the country. Mr. Dajevskis is 
currently involved in, among other things, the designing and ultimate realization of several festival stage settings for the Canadian National Government. 


(Editor's note: Mr. Dajevskis is a most charming 
man, but, as he himself told me, there was al- 
ways some bit of work or a new project coming 
up that prevented him from learning to speak 
English more fluently . . . Consequently, his re- 
marks in the interview which follows have been 
modified slightly in order to present his 
thoughts in more colloquial English.) 

CLOSEUP: / know that your sets for HANSEL 
AND GRETEL utilized painted backdrops, cut- 
out objects (trees and such) and finally, highly 
detailed papier mache landscapes and buildings. 
Were you pleased with the appearance of these 
sets on the screen, and did you have many assis- 
tants helping you in their construction? 


EVALDS DAJEVSKIS: There were two car- 
penters on the set, but I mainly built everything 
myself. I feel things weren't prepared 
enough . . . when you saw everything magnified 
so large in the theaters, all the mistakes would 
show. It was a terrific experience for me— an 
unusual introduction to films. I had come here 
from Latvia and had tried to get work through 
an agency. I was somehow connected up with 
Mr. Myerberg (he didn't know anything about 
me), but I showed him my sketches one day, 
and he said maybe we could work on something 
together. This time was very good for design- 
ers .. . television was just starting, they were all 
working and getting very good pay, so perhaps 
he was looking for someone new who would be 


less expensive. And because this was the Hum- 
perdinck opera, perhaps he thought my style, 
coming from Europe, would be the right inter- 
pretation for the story. 

CU: Where did you build the HANSEL AND 
GRETEL sets? Were they done right here in 
New York, or were they constructed elsewhere 
and then moved here? 

ED: They were built here, in the building My- 
erberg had bought to film the movie in. I re- 
member, we utilized some old materials we 
found there, boards and panels . . . 

CU: What? Were you taking the building apart? 
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ED: (Laugh) No, no! We had to simplify the 
studio, make more space, so we just used these 
boards and things. It wasn't good material, and 
anyway, Myerberg owned the building! 

CU: How much time were you given to com- 
plete the H & G sets? 

ED: We did everything step by step. I didn't 
have everything finished when the filming be- 
gan. While the animators were working on one 
set I'd be building another one. Sometimes 
there'd be a "race against time" ... I'd be 
building a certain set which the animators were 
waiting to use! 

HANSEL AND GRETEL's house was a spe- 
cial problem. It was built in sections, so differ- 
ent parts could be removed. It had to be built 
very heavy so nothing would move when you'd 
take a certain section out. The walls were made 
to look like wood, but they were all hollow in- 
side. The floors always had to be metal, so 
you'd have to fake the wooden floor "look" by 
painting it. 

CU: Did you have to design where they would 
put the electromagnets under the tables? 

ED: No. That was the director's problem. He 
decided where they were to go . . . and they 
had electricians and engineers to do that work. 
You know, after they finished work on HAN- 
SEL AND GRETEL, Myerberg sold the sets to 
an amusement park! He called me in and we 
had to cut them up so they could go through 
the front door! They were like garbage, by 
then. They would be reconstructed as dis- 
plays... with a plaque describing how the 
movie was made, and with some of the puppets 
as part of the display! It was a real mish-mash. 
They weren't even put in a special building- 
just a tent they had, with colored lights they 
put on the sets, and no background. 

CU: That sounds like a real nightmare ... to 
have to destroy something you worked so hard 
on — It must have been very hard to get your 
ideas across to everyone, being that you had 
come to America from your homeland and 
couldn't speak English very well . . . 


ED: Yes, but I was able to speak with the 
film's chief cameraman, Martin Munkasci, who 
was from Hungary. He was a good friend of 
mine, but he unfortunately passed away ... I 
found Myerberg a little difficult to work with. 
He would say, "Do this and do this," and "I 
like this," or "I don't like this." All of us would 
be working very well together, the animators, 
cameramen, etc., but Mr. Myerberg would al- 
ways be in the back, overseeing everything. 


CU: Myerberg's next puppet feature was to be 
ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP. 
Did you do any designs for that? 

ED: Yes. I worked almost half a year on it, do- 
ing storyboards and several full-sized paintings. 
Myerberg could never get enough money to go 
any further than that, though. And he kept on 
saying to make everything look realistic ... he 
wanted realism in the figures and backgrounds. 
(He was always thinking how to make every- 
thing more realistic . . . fantastic and realistic!) 
When I started working for him I felt right 
away that this was wrong. That puppets and 
too much realism should not be mixed. John 


Paul was to direct ALADDIN. I did a lot of re- 
search for it, and designed the proposed sets 
with many open spaces, so the animators would 
have an easier time stepping in and out. We did 
some commercials with Oriental puppets which 
I did the sets for, as a sort of experiment for 
the later feature, but that was all. I again 
worked with Myerberg on a play, THIRTEEN 
DAUGHTERS, which was to be all about Ha- 
waiian life. I studied their culture and started 
doing sketches for the sets, but the author of 
the play— a Hawaiian prince— and Myerberg had 
an argument, and this was dropped also. END 

Interview conducted by David Prestone. 


EXTREME BOTTOM: Evalds Dajevskisand his 
scale model miniaturization of the larger 
HANSEL AND GRETEL sets. This model was 
used in the film’s beginning for a long panning 
camera shot . . . Although extremely small, this 
papier mache model was also highly detailed 
(see photograph below for proof of this). 
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ABOVE: More sections from the scale model mockup. As in the larger sets, this mockup was made out of papier mache and utilized cutouts and 
painted backdrops. BELOW AND NEXT TWO PAGES: Paintings by Mr. Dajevskis executed some twelve months before actual production on HANSEL 
AND GRETEL was to begin. 
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The wooden cottage of HANSEL AND GRETEL and theii parents, exterior (above) and interior (below). 
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ABOVE: One of several beautiful paintings for the proposed ALADDIN feature. (More of this series of pictures are available to us for publication . . . 
If you’d like to see them, let us know!) BELOW: For the above-named motion picture, Myerberg and Dajevskis experimented with buildings constructed 
of clear plexiglass. Colors would be added to the building by means of colored lights playing off and through the structure. 








THIS PAGE: Photographs (circa 1949-50), of the first work done on a proposed ALADDIN feature film. Myerberg and associates had devised the armatures 
and basic concept of anchoring a puppet figure to a metal stage (by means of movable cylindrical magnets), so work was begun in earnest on the Arabian 
Nights tale. Figures were built and costumed, stages-both painted and dimensional-were constructed, and test footage was shot . . . regardless of the fact 
that no script or storyline had even been written! All of this work was abandoned, however, when Myerberg, having a change of mind, decided the 
ALADDIN story was not a suitable vehicle to introduce his KINEMINS to the world. (Yet Myerberg returned once again to ALADDIN upon completion of 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, and work was begun anew, as illustrated on page 41.) ABOVE: Illustrator Sam Berman designs a dancing girl for the production, 
and sculptor James Summers recreates her in clay. George Butler molds the figures in the rubberized mixture which will give them a hi$i degree of 
malleability. MIDDLE: Summers applies makeup to the “actress”, and Herb Schaeffer, co-creator of the complex armatures, places figures on the metal 
stage, fixing them in place with easily moveable magnets. 
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BELOW: Peter Ianuzzi, and both the 14 inch Wizard KINEMIN and its articulated closeup head counterpart, which he developed. Also shown is the dialed 
board, attached to the sculpture by a black bag-like arrangement, which was used to put the head through its changes of expression. 



Born on October 19, 1946 in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Richard Catizone began experimenting with stop-motion animation models during his high 
school years. This test footage was successful enough to procure for Rich a position with The Animators of Pittsburgh, for whom he ran the Oxberry 
animation stand (along with doing inking and painting work) for the next five years. In 1970 Rich became a partner in the above firm, and has since 
done about 80% of that company's animation assignments. (The Animators mainly produce television commercials, and their services consist of titling, 
cel-animation, filmstrips, filmographs, and solarizations (one of their more offbeat jobs was doing the titles and end sequence for the underground 
favorite NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD). A recent assignment, two commercials for Drake's Bread of Pennsylvania, once again reunited Rich with his 
first love— that of stop-motion animation. 



Mr. and Mrs. Bread-two puppet figur 


company, The Animators. 


You get a fresh start every morning. 

When you start with Drake's Flavor Twist Bread, 
Because it's made right here in Pittsburgh, 

And they bake it while you 're still in bed. 

It's twisted for flavor, that's the best you know. 
And the giant-size loaf can really save you dough. 
You get a fresh start every morning. 

When you start with Drake's Flavor Twist Bread. 

RICHARD CATIZONE: The Jay Reich Adver- 
tising agency had done two 30-second jingles 
for a client of theirs, Drake's Bread, and these 
jingles were given a long period of radio 
play . . . The bread company felt that a TV 
commercial was necessary, and they wanted to 
use the now-identifiable jingles, so their agency 
contacted my company, The Animators, to do 
the job. When queried as to what would make a 
good commercial for a bread company, I said, 
"How about two slices of bread doing a little 
dance number?" The more I thought about it, 
the more it seemed to be the best solution. 
That's how the production began to take she 


First Commercial: "Country Version." 

As the spot begins, the puppets step out, raising their hats to their heads. They toss their canes 
into the air, catching them quickly, and turn to walk along the countertop. (They are singing 
the Drake's Bread jingle throughout this action.) As they sing "twisted for flavor" the female 
spins, starts to fall, and is caught by her partner— who helps her regain her balance. Then, on the 
words "giant-size loaf," the male puppet does an expansive circular arm movement, and his 
cane, now unsupported, begins to fall to the ground. But his arm movement continues full 
circle, catching the cane midway through its fall. Both characters walk back to the corner, stop- 
ping at the loaf of Drake's Bread, and on the last notes of the jingle they tip their hats. 


Second Commercial: "Rock Version." 

The two bread puppets gyrate to the rock music jingle. (They do not sing.) The dancing scenes 
are interrupted by two short cuts to animated tomatoes and peppers singing several verses of 
the jingle. The commercial ends with the bread puppets finishing their dance by a loaf of 
Drake's Bread. 


To say that the prospect of doing a fully ani- 
mated puppet commercial was challenging is an 
understatement. I had always been very inter- 
ested in stop-motion and special effects work, 
A " _ — *- 11 1 °-— 

so 


extremely anxious, I got to work on the story- 
board. I met with the client and agency person- 
nel to explain the charm of stop-motion as it 
related to the concept. The agency called later 
that day with a go-ahead. But more than that: 
they informed me they wanted to do two 
spots . . . the second to be a dance to a "rock” 
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The three stages of an animation model: character design, armature, and unpainted latex figure. The Bread couple utilized replacement mouths, which 
were simply inserted into the figure. " , 


version of the same jingle. I was elated at the 
prospect of having two puppet jobs, but also a 
bit worried because the deadline was the same. 
(Deadlines in the commercial world are seldom 
realistic.) 

CLOSE UP: What prompted you to choose 
Mark Wolf and Ernie Farino to construct the 
Bread puppets? 

RC: I had been corresponding for a couple of 
years with Mark, ever since his impressive arti- 
cles in Cinefantastique. He was into sculpting 
and producing foam models for animation. I 
called him about the project and he was very 
interested in handling the models for me. He in- 
formed me that Ernie was a fine armature 
builder and that between them there would be 
no problem in producing the puppets. Original- 
ly Ernie was to handle only the armatures, but 
as the project progressed, Mark found himself 
extremely tied up between other work and 
sculpting the mouths for the two models (about 
17 mouths each), so Ernie wound up doing the 
bread sculptures as well. Mark also did the hats 
and, if I recall correctly, the bow ties and canes. 

CU: How much time were you given to com- 
plete the jobs? 

RC: Actual shooting time for the production 
was two weeks for the 30-second commercials. 
To some it will sound like a lot of time, but in 
reality it was fairly hectic. I might add that 
these spots were 30 seconds of animation. (In, 
for example, a Pillsbury Doughboy commercial, 
a 30-second spot might have 13 or 14 seconds 
of animation, sometimes combined with live 
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action. Or in a fantasy-live-action-animation 
film you might not have realized that a 5-min- 
ute fight between a hero and a monster probab- 
ly contains about 1-% minutes of actual anima- 
tion. More intricate, I grant you, but you're not 
really watching five minutes of animation.) 

CU: Did you run into any special problems as 
your work progressed? 

RC: I had worked out all the action for the 
first spot and sketched it out with notes as to 
particular things I wanted to do. I had drawn 
on the fertile minds of Bob Wolcott, head of 
the Animators, and Bob Arkwright, our camera- 
man, for some of the ideas concerning the 
"dance” and the set itself. The first days of 
shooting saw me getting a scant 18 frames per 
hour (Or 3/4 of a second of actual screen 
time!). Animating two puppets (which are not 
always doing the same motions), and changing 
the mouths to match the lip sync, provided me 
with an inordinate amount of details to keep 
straight in my head. The scenes with only one 
puppet went a bit quicker— approx. 40 frames 
per hour. The rock version was not lip sync, so 
those frames whizzed by. 

Many times during the shooting I would 
stop to work out movements for the handling 
of the canes (using an umbrella). Inevitably, 
those were the moments that someone would 
peek in to see the puppets being put through 
their paces. They usually left chuckling, won- 
dering if I had finally lost my mind. 

CU: I've seen the aerial brace you built . . . Did 
you have occasion to put it to use? 

RC: The set had been drilled with holes to per- 


mit the models to be anchored from below. It 
was not necessary to use an aerial brace except 
when the models tossed their canes and quickly 
snatched them again. I had one scene where the 
girl model spins and falls into her partner's 
arms. (The bread is Drake's Flavor-Twist, and I 
needed something to tie in with the line, 
"...twisted for flavor..."). I felt sure I'd 
need the brace for this and, in fact, that was the 
main reason for building it. However, the arma- 
tures were so well done that the model was able 
to sustain the off-balance positions till the male 
slice could support the falling female model. 

The most heart-stopping thing during pro- 
duction was in a scene where the two models 
are walking along, canes in hand. At the end of 
this step they were beginning to turn. I thought 
I had bolted the model's foot securely to the 
stage after turning the model the appropriate 
degree. While I proceeded to move the model's 
arms, change mouths, etc., the model slipped 
completely. The scene was almost finished (as is 
usually the case when something like this oc- 
curs), and I had a decision to make. Well, being 
extremely lucky and having somewhat of an 
eye for positioning things with some degree of 
accuracy, I re-adjusted the model and finished 
the scene. It turned out fine! 

By this time, I had finished planning the 
"rock" version in my spare time. But when it 
came time to do the spot I scrapped just about 
all that action; the models could not do a coup- 
le of steps I wanted because they had no separ- 
ate hips. So all of the dancing in the rock com- 
mercial was planned as / shot. Not the best situ- 
ation, but I feel one should be flexible enough 
to work this way when the need arises. The 
dance is stylized, of course. The puppets have 
no separate head or hips . . . greatly limiting the 


variety of steps. (Try dancing to a rock number 
without tilting your head in any direction and 
keeping your hips in perfect line with your 
shoulders . . . this will give you an idea of the 
problem.) Another fact to consider is that since 
the faces are on a plane, so to speak, I had to be 
very careful to avoid awkward views of the 
models. This too was somewhat limiting, but 
when one views the finished spots, these minor 
problems are not as obvious. 

In addition to the above, we had another lit- 
tle problem. The voice track of the "rock" spot 
had an obvious "black" feel to it. The puppets 
just wouldn't have been convincing if they were 
singing this version. The track also had more 
than one female singer and one bread puppet 
could hardly look like a chorus. Originally we 
were going to have them turn on a radio and 
dance to the music. At this point. Bob thought 
it might be cute to cut to singing pats of butter 
(with eyes, bows in the hair, etc.). Well, I tried 
sculpting them and if I kept them reasonably 
flat, as pats of butter, they looked like ducks' 
beaks with eyes! So I said, "Forget that!" We 
then kicked around other possibilities and 
wound up using two tomatoes and a pepper. 
They were made somewhat hastily during the 
last three days of shooting. I simply took some 
plastic vegetables and molded clay faces on the 
front. I then cast this to get a mold of the face, 
filled it with latex, stripped the face and ap- 
plied it to the plastic vegetable. Since they were 
used sparingly, I made only four mouths for 
each model. They were satisfactory, but, unfor- 
tunately, relatively static due to the lack of 
time needed to build a proper animation model. 
CU: Are you happy with the finished commer- 



Richard Catizone, at work on the Drake’s Bread commercials. Audience reception to the two spots 
has been extremely favorable. — 


dais ? 

RC: I believe the animation to be quite smooth 
in most of the scenes. It's not as smooth as I'd 
(personally) like to see it, though. Part of the 
problem was due to some of the large move- 
ments which always create problems for anima- 
tors. I used gauges in only two or three scenes. 
The only real use of the gauge was in the scene 
where the puppet stands his cane on the set and 
begins to make an expansive arm move. The 
cane naturally would fall; so it begins to fall 
and is caught on the completion of his arc. The 


cane was wire and rubber. To achieve a smooth 
fall and proper timing of his hand, I plotted the 
positions. The only other time I used a gauge 
was on turns so the degree of turn would be ac- 
curate. All other actions were animated by eye, 
without the aid of any charts, gauges, etc. 

The commercials were a lot of fun to pro- 
duce and have enjoyed much success in their 
market. They have been especially well received 
by the children who've seen them, and adults 
seem to find them a refreshing break from the 
norm. END 



ABOVE: The closeup Wizard’s head developed for ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP. While certainly not capable of producing the reported 
800,000 different changes of expression (Myerberg’s “P.T. Barnum” qualities were author of that fanciful press release), this series of photographs does 
fllustrate a remarkable range of mood changes for what is essentially a non-living creation of steel and rubber! 
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PUPPET ANIMATION IN THE CINEMA by 
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Ten years ago, there were few volumes of cinema lore available to the 
film buff. Suddenly, something took root and publishers were rushing as 
many titles as possible into book stores. We were first confronted with 
several books on the Academy Awards (each a rehash of a previous work), 
inept biographies of directors and film stars, and then scores of pictorial 
volumes. Yet with all of the film genres described and detailed in print, one 
area seemed to have only been given superficial coverage. Perhaps most 
would-be writers felt the topic of the animated short subject was too large 
to be covered adequately. After all, most animated shorts run anywhere 
from 5 to 7 minutes and thousands must have been produced since the 
birth of the motion picture by individuals from Alexander Alexeieff to 
Karel Zeman in every country in the world. Moreover, the few published 
works available in the English language concern themselves with films of 
the cartoon or cel-animation process. One facet of animation that has 
always been given a passing glance by these writers is stop-motion or 
puppet animation. Recently, someone has made a valiant effort to remedy 
this situation. 

PUPPET ANIMATION IN THE CINEMA offers the reader some insight 
into this particular area even though far more emphasis is placed on the 
work of the European creators than on the domestic artists. The fantasy 
film animation of Willis O'Brien, Ray Harryhausen and Jim Danforth is 
not discussed by Holman in any great detail. The concentration here is 
more on the concept of animating puppets rather than attempting to 
impart life to prehistoric or mythical creatures. 

We are presented with a history of stop-motion animation dating back 
to 1907 with the release of Blackton's THE HAUNTED HOTEL. As in all 
genres of the motion picture, it is difficult to say just who did what first. 
Nitrate stock, being a fragile medium, has the tendency to crumble into 
dust making these early films unavailable for study today. 

However, some written records do exist on these early efforts. Further 
research by Holman might have revealed that the Spanish born Segundo de 
Choman produced a similar film in 1905 entitled EL HOTEL ELECTRICO 
which surely influenced J. Stuart Blackton. In addition to stop-motion, de 
Choman is credited with contributions to cel animation as well as color and 
sound synchronization. In Ralph Stephenson's ANIMATION IN THE 
CINEMA, the author notes de Choman's work on CABIRIA (1914) and a 
1916 puppet film THE WAR AND MOMI'S DREAM. Earlier films in this 
area include A VISIT TO THE SPIRITUALIST and THE HUMPTY 
DUMPTY CIRCUS, two 1897 shorts by the Vitagraph Company. Edwin S. 
Porter is credited with THE TEDDY BEARS (1907) which featured seven 
animated Teddy Bears and was made available to exhibitors in a 90 foot 
reel. 

There were many artists who made a few stop-motion films then 
went on to other projects. One case in point is Oskar Fischinger who used 
stop-motion figures made of kaolin (a clay and wax mixture) in THE 
BOXER (1922). Later, in a sequence of the German film SINTFLUT 
(NOAH'S ARK or THE GREAT FLOOD-1927), Fischinger would make 
use of a similar process in showing two pagan idols gloating over the earth. 
Animated cigarettes were employed by many European artists in the 
1930's and Fischinger also experimented with three-dimensional forms in 
color, KOMPOSITION IM BLAU (Composition in Blue-1935) being the 
end result. 

Despite a certain degree of inadequacy, Holman's history of the genre is 
one of the few published in English and serves to introduce many of the 
artists who have worked in this field. One hopes more definitive research 
will be completed regarding the historical aspects. 


The second part of the book deals with the techniques involved in stop- 
motion animation. This portion of the book is, in a sense, of a technical 
nature yet it is written in a comprehensive style. Holman himself has 
worked in this medium and writes with perception on the theory, 
preproduction, lighting, sets, scenery, props and camera work. Of special 
interest here are the photos of the various armatures and behind the scenes 
shots of the animators at work. 

The highlight of this book is the inclusion of several lengthy 
filmographies. The first, "Representative Filmography of World Puppet 
Film Production," is an 11% page alphabetical listing while the following 
"Chronological Filmography of Puppet Films" covers virtually the same 
area except in a yearly order. The final filmography is devoted to the work 
of "Eight Leading Puppet Animators;" George Pal, Bretislav Pojar, Ladislas 
Starevitch, Jiri Trnka, Hermina Tyrlova, Zenon Wasilewski, Karel Zeman 
and no one else! For some strange reason, only seven animators are 
covered. Possibly, when the book was being proof read, this error was 
allowed to slip by. This reviewer is under the assumption that the eighth 
animator would have been the Russian Alexander Ptushko who had been 
working in this field since the 1920's and probably best remembered for 
THE NEW GULLIVER (1935). 

No distinction is made in any of the filmographies as to which titles are 
shorts or features, color or black and white, silent or sound. The same 
applies to title changes. Zeman's JOURNEY INTO PREHISTORY (a.k.a. 
JOURNEY INTO A PREMEVAL AGE) was released as a TV serial and a 
theatrical feature under the title of JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING OF 
TIME. Another film by the same director AN INVENTION FOR 
DESTRUCTION (a.k.a. BIRTH OF DESTRUCTION) was released here as 
THE FABULOUS WORLD OF JULES VERNE (1961) by Embassy 
Pictures. 

The photographs which illustrate this book serve to amplify the text 
rather than borrow from it. The motion picture is one art form which is 
more graphic than literary and one could almost envision an entire work 
composed of stills and frame-enlargements from many of the films 
mentioned. Only one illustration seemed a bit out of place and that is a 
subtitle from the Willis O'Brien film PREHISTORIC POULTRY. It would 
have been far more relevant to the book if the author had substituted a 
shot of either the dinorsis or the cavemen from that film, in it's place. 

(Editor's note: Admittedly, there are many rare photographs used in 
this volume, but they suffer the same fate as those used in almost every 
book put out by the A.S. Barnes/Tantivy Press Publishing Company. 
Namely, the pictures are rendered out of focus and fuzzy-looking by the 
poor quality paper stock on which they are printed . . . The reader can 
only clench his fist in dismay, and wonder at the details he knows he is 
missing! (This condition is especially noticeable in the above company's 
recent THE MAKING OF KING KONG.) 

PUPPET ANIMATION IN THE CINEMA is a slim volume and a bit 
overpriced, but it does represent a significant contribution to film 
literature. Despite its flaws, it is one book which fills a gap in the study of 
this art form by documenting the efforts of the many individuals past and 
present who have worked in this unique field. 

—Wayne Schutz 
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A REVIEW. ..A REMEMBRANCE 



1911-1975 

PAUL M ANDELL 

We sadly note the passing of perhaps the most dynamic figure in the 
world of film music, a craftsman whose orchestrated images of fantasy, 
levity, romanticism, and worlds of terror remain indelible to both the 
human and the extraterrestrial ear. Bernard Herrmann left us on Christmas 
Eve of 1975 shortly after the completion of his unnerving score for TAXI 
DRIVER, and precisely seventeen years after the premiere of the first and 
best of the Herrmann-Harryhausen collaborations, THE SEVENTH 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD. It marked the debut of both visual and aural 
Dynamation. 

No other film composer in the past five years has managed to generate 
such a massive audience of appreciation. London Records' release of 
Herrmann's brilliant musical anthology of Hitchcock's GREAT MOVIE 
THRILLERS (SP 44126) several years ago filled a tremendous void in the 
universe of the filmmusic devotee. Almost omnisciently, Herrmann 
managed to fulfill the dreams of his fans by recording two of his most 
brilliant and neglected scores (FAHRENHEIT 451 and THE DAY THE 
EARTH STOOD STILL) together with his much sought-after works done 
for the Ray Harryhausen films, all within a year of his death. With regard 
to the ironic time element involved, we must extend our gratitude to all 
those involved with London Records in packaging THE FANTASY FILM 
WORLD OF BERNARD HERRMANN (SP 44207) and the closing of the 
circle, THE MYSTERIOUS FILM WORLD OF BERNARD HERRMANN 
(SPC 21137). Most of these reorchestrated scores are electrifying and 
manage to retain their initial impact. In many instances, some even 
transcend the dynamic qualities of the original. Aside from the great 
commercial demand that shepherded their realisation, perhaps it can be 
reckoned that Fate, more than anything, drove Herrmann to revitalize his 
scores shortly before his demise, the same force that drove Beethoven into 
completing his Nine Symphonies. Fate, knocking at the Door. Fortunately 
for Herrmann, these albums were not posthumous tributes. He was able to 
enjoy the enormous response to his recordings while still in this world and 
not in the fantasy one beyond. It was the completion of a great artist's 
most recognized works, preserved on wax forever. 

Bernard Herrmann's music was very special and therefore it elicited a 
very special response. Not with any surprise, it garnered a more universal 
appeal as opposed to a merely esoteric one. The reasons for this are fairly 
obvious to any film enthusiast. More than any other composer, Herrmann 
had the capability of capturing our basic human emotions of love, whim, 
apprehension, and sheer terror, and spit them back to us on the 
soundtrack. Here lied the man's brilliance. Herrmann played on our nerves 
with musical ingenuity, at times a bit obtrusive but never exploitatively 
deliberate. Stylistically, his scores always worked with the visuals in a very 
unique way. They complemented film images impeccably, enhancing the 
mood of the sequences and even creating their own mood swings for plot 
purposes, yet the music never stepped out of the boundaries of the film or 
flew off on an irrelevant tangent. His passages filled the frame as well as the 
picture; sight and sound were woven together in such a way that the result 
was a solid emotional unit. Quite simply, Herrmann operated at the core of 
our psyche and was able to manipulate our joys and anxieties through 
careful use of buildup, repetition, and dynamics. He was, after all, a very 
calculating musical psychologist. A strong case in point was his score for 
PSYCHO. When Janet Leigh is stabbed in the shower scene, the soundtrack 
stabs us in turn, but not before we are put on edge by tense, icy, almost 
unearthly violin strains. In using strings exclusively, Herrmann felt he was 
able to complement the black and white photography with a black and 
white sound. His frenzied opening to the film and its appropriate repetition 
can almost be described as the incessant chanting of a child lost in a world 
of fear— a relentless murmur providing a form of psychological relief, the 
musical interpretation of a vocal device used for preserving one's own 
sanity. 

(Continued on next page) 


CRAIG REARDON 

For the better part of thirty years, composer Bernard Herrmann created 
a series of very different film scores. Much more effective than music 
normally heard in this medium, his compositions sidestepped conventional 
dramatic solutions and dazzled listeners with their virtuosity and 
imagination. Herrmann had only been writing for the movies for five years 
or so, when film music began to become commercial, around the late 
forties. Subsequently, recordings of symphonic mush began to proliferate, 
yet the bracing Herrmann scores remained trapped on film. However, a few 
years ago the situation began to be corrected. London Records released a 
disc which not only brought Herrmann's superb film music to the fore, but 
also demonstrated that fine Hollywood-era scores could be resurrected and 
find a modern audience. This was MUSIC FROM THE GREAT MOVIE 
THRILLERS, an anthology of music by Bernard Herrmann for several 
Alfred Hitchcock pictures. (London's action probably encouraged RCA’s 
"Classic Film Scores'' series, which has also enjoyed great success.) 

Since that time, London Records has continued to release albums of 
Herrmann film music, and their last two, THE FANTASY FILM WORLD 
OF BERNARD HERRMANN and THE MYSTERIOUS FILM WORLD OF 
BERNARD HERRMANN, have dealt with music from outstanding fantasy 
films which Herrmann scored. The music presented is bursting with color 
and emotional appeal . . . Herrmann's response to fantasy was full and 
genuine. He excelled in portraying fantasy to the same degree that Maurice 
Ravel did, and, like Ravel, he respected this dreamlike world. The music 
shows it . . . There are passages of bold flamboyance, wit and whimsy, 
tender charm, and also of terror and grotesquerie. 

The most immediate pleasure to be had in listening to these albums, 
aside from the purely musical, is experiencing the magnificent clarity and 
depth of the stereophonic sound. The sounds become almost supersensual. 
They can be seen, felt, almost tasted, and the engineer Arthur Lilley, 
deserves a great deal of credit for this. 

In trimming these huge scores down for recording purposes, Herrmann 
recognized that the brevity of the exerpts, and their intensely descriptive 
or functional nature, often makes it difficult to blend them together 
smoothly. Therefore, some of the improvised suites sound better than 
others, with smoother transitions, but none of these are suites in the true 
concert sense. They are simply collections of highlights from the film 
scores in question. If some of them flow more smoothly that's an extra 
dividend, but, in any case, the exerpts are immensely entertaining. 

Of course, there are exceptions. For example, JASON AND THE 
ARGONAUTS is represented by the main theme (an inevitable choice), 
which is then followed by three bombastic sequences from the Talos and 
Triton portions of this film. They are rather overbearing and tedious heard 
by themselves, and this is because of their construction, which is repetitive 
and features massive sustained chords. A little bit goes a long way! In the 
film they were very effective, but back-to-back on record, they're a bit 
much. More fascinating episodes, such as the clamorous skeleton battle, are 
excluded. 

Herrmann also was unable to resist sequences which displayed only his 
orchestral virtuosity, such as MYSTERIOUS ISLAND'S onomatopoeic 
Giant Bee exerpt. These sequences are almost so much fun that you can 
overlook their slight musical substance, but they take up space, and force 
out worthier selections. The most successful suites are those taken from 
FAHRENHEIT 451, and from THE THREE WORLDS OF GULLIVER, 
both on separate albums. The FAHRENHEIT selection manages to include, 
in a brief amount of time, the salient episodes from the score, including the 
tremendously expressive humanistic "Book People" theme. (The Road and 
Finale.) The GULLIVER selection enjoys the advantage of having one 
whole side of the album allotted to it, so naturally a great deal of ground is 
covered. Since this is probably the most consistently clever and musical of 
the several scores Herrmann composed for Ray Harryhausen and Charles 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Mandell, continued) 

If one were to describe Herrmann's music in a capsule state. It would 
have to be "imaginatively unconventional." Some of his passages in 
JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH and DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL defy analysis. The scores are awe-inspiring and orgasmic. 
His atonal configurations are spasmodic and disturbing; at times they do 
become somewhat tedious, but this is an inherent problem in transposing 
these passages to wax without having the visual presentation in front of 
you, as in the case of JOURNEY’S serpent. Still, Herrmann managed to 
transcend the limitations of any other composer in terms of sheer 
ingenuity. Of note is the glistening, stellar transition between the scores of 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL and FAHRENHEIT 451, a prelude to 
the latter film which hauntingly reiterates the basic theme of the electronic 
maelstrom that preceded it. 

Devoting a whole side to the long-neglected GULLIVER score was a 
treat. Pure children's fantasy. In it, he homogenized an array of whimsical 
period pieces into a delightful fairy-tale suite. The overture resounded with 
blusterous, British royalty, tranquilized by baroque snatches reminiscent of 
EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIC. Likewise, his Wapping Minuet was nothing 
short of anything that had been written by Mozart or Papa Haydn, yet it is 
all ingeniously original. Herrmann's ability to clown was never more 
apparent than in his music for THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY 
(affectionately compiled into a PORTRAIT OF ''HITCH''.). It exhibited 
enough wit and charm to be a natural for a Disney cartoon, yet it 
contained a pastorale passage that, in my opinion, was the most beautiful 
thing he ever wrote. 

MYSTERIOUS ISLAND is pure Herrmann-Harryhausen, the closest 
approach to the chemistry that made THE SEVENTH VOYAGE work so 
well. All of the elements are there, and the style is unmistakable. 
Characteristic of the Dynamation score is the overwhelming sense of 
brooding anxiety conveyed by two sustainedchords on the contrabassoons 
and bass clarinets (usually a half-tone apart) which in turn are answered by 
the other lower woodwinds, setting up the audience for the next animated 
wonder. Dynamation scores combined the most grotesque and bizarre 
passages with those of a sensuous and richly lyrical nature. Herrmann 
provided clever leitmotifs for Harryhausen's monsters and dynamic, brazen 
ones for heroics and victories. It was a formula that worked so well; 
somehow, Miklos Rosza's attempt at scoring a Harryhausen film failed in 
comparison. It should be noted here that many composers, including 
Herrmann, tend to be a bit eclectic and derivative of their own music; the 
lush themes from VERTIGO, MARNIE, and FAHRENHEIT 451 seem to 
be closely related. Yet they are all so richly beautiful, it seems futile to 
dwell on their structural similarities. There is also a curious resemblance 
between the icy strains in PSYCHO and those present at the start of 
Wolfgang Zeller's 1932 score for Carl Dreyer's VAMPYR, which may be 
indicative of some of Herrmann's musical roots. Rosza, with due respect to 
his many accomplishments, tends to be the most derivative of all. His 
underlying themes for SPELLBOUND and LOST WEEKEND are the most 
overt examples of this; one can even trace the Sinbad-Kali duel to parts of 
Rosza's scores for BRUTE FORCE and NAKED CITY (the opening prison 
theme in BRUTE FORCE, incidentally, is a direct lifting of Roy Webb's 
score for MIGHTY JOE YOUNGI). Every composer tends to lean on a very 
personal style, but somehow every Herrmann piece manages to retain its 
own individuality in spite of any repetitive qualities. I think it is fair to say 
that he was able to musically suspend disbelief more than any other film 
composer. Future Harryhausen extravaganzas will surely suffer from 
Herrmann's departure. GOLDEN VOYAGE was indicative of that downhill 
course. Pushing all of the film's shortcomings aside, that strange amalgam 
of sight and sound was noticeably lacking. 

Herrmann gave intensely mystical and unconventional qualities to 
everything he worked on. This would include his television work, from the 
kaleidoscopic opening of the first-season TWILIGHT ZONES to his blunt 
theme for HAVE GUN, WILL TRAVEL, plus episodic contributions to 
both shows. Bernie, as he was known in the business, was a perfectionist 
with a hard-nosed, enigmatic personality. He was a crazy genius. His 
reputation for scoffing at many properties was well-known in the industry, 
yet he had a sincere appreciation for everything he did and looked back on 
it fondly. Shortly before his death, he saw a revival of DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL and commented on his satisfaction with the score and on 
how well the whole film has held up. Ray Harryhausen reflected on the 
scoring of THE SEVENTH VOYAGE: 

"When Charles first told me that he knew Bernie and was thinking 
about trying to sign him up to write the score for SINBAD, I could 
have not been more pleased. One afternoon at the Columbia 
projection theatre, we ran the rough cut for him. Not much was said 
during the showing but the omens were good. Mr. Herrmann had 
not voiced one insulting remark about the picture as he is so often 
reputed to do. Although he came from the projection room with a 
rather grim expression on his face, he apparently liked what he saw 
well enough to feel he could contribute something to it. And this 
'something' was most effective, as anyone who has seen the picture 
must readily admit." 


Bernard Herrmann's death was a great loss to the film world. He was 
the middle "H" between Hitchcock and Harryhausen. His music was the 
magical cement that gave tremendous vitality to the works of both the 
master of suspense and the master of fantasy. He was the Herbert von 
Karajan of the film score. Had he lived until January 29th, he would have 
seen his 65th birthday. END 


(Reardon, continued) 

Schneer, it is pleasant to hear so much of it on this sparkling new 
recording. GULLIVER, in particular, showcased Herrmann's flair and 
feeling for fantasy. The blustery, spirited main title cleverly imitates 
18th-Century musical styles drawing the listener into the period, while 
fanciful instrumental flourishes remind him it is all a fairy talel The score 
which unfolds after this is as delightful as Hansel and Gretel's Gingerbread 
house, and like it, abounds in delicious details. This score should be played 
for children in concerts, for it is almost worthy of being ranked with 
Ravel's MOTHER GOOSE, Tchaikovsky's NUTCRACKER, or Prokofiev's 
PETER AND THE WOLF. 

Herrmann's direction of the music is firm, but too heavy in many 
instances. Often his stealthy, even lumbering tempi severely hampers the 
music. The skeleton duel from THE 7TH VOYAGE OF SINBAD is 
noticeably too slow. Even ridiculously slow, if compared with the original 
version, available once again on the recently reissued soundtrack album to 
the above movie. This is an instance of a snappy, energetic piece being 
played too listlessly. In such cases where the original was already slow and 
stately, like the main theme from JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS, the 
effect of Herrmann's heavy baton is debilitating. The music unfolds so 
ponderously that it becomes almost paralyzed. These are outstanding 
examples, but unfortunately the same thing prevails to a varying degree 
throughout both albums. Of course, it was Herrmann's option to handle 
the music in any way he saw fit, in his dual capacity as conductor and 
composer, but we must express a preference for the original presentations, 
so full of ebullient vigor and theatrical energy. 


To hear another Herrmann fantasy masterpiece successfully recreated, 
we direct you to Elmer Bernstein's new recording of THE GHOST AND 
MRS. MUIR, one of the most satisfying soundtrack albums ever. It is 
available only through The Elmer Bernstein Recording Society, so write 
them at: Post Office Box 261, Calabasas, CA 91302. And those readers 
interested in obtaining information about two other composers of fanciful 
film scores might wish to contact the following two groups: The Max 
Steiner Music Society, Post Office Box 45713, Los Angeles, California 
90045, and The Miklos Rosza Society, 303 East 8th Street, Apartment 12, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. END 


THE FANTASY FILM WORLD OF BERNARD HERRMANN 

SIDE ONE: JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH 

Mountain top and Sunrise/Prelude/The Grotto/Salt Slides/Atlantis/The 

Giant Chameleon & The Fight/The Shaft & Finale. 

THE SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINBAD 
Overture/The Duel With the Skeleton/Baghdad. 

SIDE TWO: THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 

Outer Space/Rada r/Gort/The Robot/Space Control/Terror/Farewell & 

Finale. 

FAHRENHEIT 451 

Prelude/Fire Engine/The Bedroom/Flowers of Fire/The Road & Finale. 


THE MYSTERIOUS FILM WORLD OF BERNARD HERRMANN 
SIDE ONE: MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

Prelude/The Balloon/The Giant Crab/The Giant Bee/The Giant Bird. 
JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS 
Prelude/T a los/Talos' Death/T riton. 

SIDE TWO: THE THREE WORLDS OF GULLIVER 
Overture/Minuetto-Wapping/Hornpipe/Lilliputians 1 & 2/Victory 1 & 2/Es- 
cape/The King's March/Trees/The Tightrope/ Lovers/The Chess Game/Pur- 
suit/Finale. 
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